Stoclftty  i&ciiort 


OP  THE 

DIRECTORS 

OF  THE 


AMERICAN  ASYLUM 

AT  HARTFORD, 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 

OF 


THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

EXHIBITED  TO  THE  ASYLUM, 

MAY  10,  1828. 


HARTFORD : 


HUDSON  AND  SKINNER,  PRINTERS?, 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 

President. 

HON.  NATHANIEL  TERRY. 


Vicc-Prcsulcnts  for  life,  by  subscription  of  $200  and  upwards. 


>Hon.  William  Phillips,  Boston 
*Hon.  William  Gray,  do 

Hon.  Israel  Thorndike,  do 

William  Parsons,  Esq.  do 

Samuel  Appleton,  Esq.  do 


Daniel  Wadsworth,  Esq.  Hartford 


Hon.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Albany 

*Hon.  Elias  Boudinot, Burlington, N.J 
Robert  Oliver,  Esq.  Baltimore. 

John  Caldwell,  Esq.  Hartford. 

*Chauncey  Denting,  Esq.  Farmington. 

Charles  Sigourney,  Esq.  Hartford. 


Vice-Presidents  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  10,  1828. 


Mason  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D 
Joseph  Battel, 

Ward  Woodbridge, 

Henry  Hudson, 


Thomas  Day, 
Samuel  Tudor, 
William  Ely, 
Stephen  Whitney. 


Directors  for  life  by  subscription  if  $100  and  upwards. 


Joseph  Battel, 

P.  C.  Brooks, 

Daniel  Buck, 

Mason  F.  Cogswell, 
*John  B.  Coles, 
"Joseph  Coolidge, 
"Simeon  Forrester, 
Henry  Hudson, 
William  H.  Imlay, 
James  Kane, 
Eliphalet  Kimbal, 
David  M’Kinney, 
Israel  Munson, 

II.  Overing, 

' Samuel  Parkman, 
Daniel  P.  Parker, 
"James  Perkins, 
loseph  Peabody, 

B.  Pickman,  jun. 
'David  Porter 


Norfolk. 

Boston. 

Hartford. 

do 

New-York. 

Boston. 

Salem. 

Hartford. 

do 

Albany. 

Boston. 

Hartford. 

Boston. 

New-York. 

Boston. 

do 

do 

Salem. 

do 

Hartford.  .. 


P.  Remsen,  New-York. 

Andrew  Ritchie,  Boston 

"Samuel  Salisbury,  do 

* David  Sears,  do 

John  Cotton  Smith,  Sharon. 

Nathaniel  Terry,  Hartford 

Ward  Woodbridge,  do 

S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Bolton,  Mass. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  New-York. 

Christopher  Colt,  Hartford 

Henry  VV.  Delavan,  Albany 

Samuel  Elliot,  jr.  Washington  City. 
"Daniel  D.  Rogers,  Boston 

* Luther  Scarboiough,  Hartford. 

Eliphalet  Terry,  Hartford. 

"Rev.  Benoni  Upson,  D.  D.  Berlin 
Stephen  Whitney,  New-York. 

Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Hartford 

Eliphalet  Averill,  do 


Directors  chosen  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  May  10,  1828. 


John  Russ, 

David  Watkinson, 
Janies  Ward, 
William  Watson, 
Charles  Seymour, 


Roswell  Bartholomew. 
John  Butler, 

James  B.  Hosmer, 
Daniel  P.  Hopkins. 
Barzillai  Hudson. 


Seth  Terry,  Secretary. 
James  H.  Wells,  Treasurer. 


William  Ely,  Commissioner  of  the  Fund 
Mason  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.  Physician. 


•DEAIl. 


INSTRUCTERS. 


Rev.  Thomas' H.  G.axi.acdet,  A.  M.  Principal. 

Laurent  Clerc,  ) ( Elizur  T.  Washburn,  A.  B 

Rev.  William  W.  Turner,  A.  M.  \ / Wilson  Whiton, 

Harvey  P.  Peet,  A.  M.  ( ' \ George  H.  Loring, 

Rev.  Horatio N.  Brinsmade,  A M.  ' ' Fisher  A.  Spofford 

Harvey  P.  Peet,  Steward 

Mrs.  Peet,  Matron. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS, 

Together  with  those  who  have,  at  different  periods  left  the 

School. 

THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  LEFT  THE  SCHOOL 


NAMES. 

Alice  Cogswell, 

George  H.  1 Airing, 
^Abigail  Dillingham. 
Otis  Waters, 

John  Brewster, 

Nancy  Orr, 

Don  A.  Stanley, 

Levi  S.  Backus, 

Polly  Stebbins, 

Roland  Stebbins, 

Mary  Gilbert, 

Charles  Barrett,  jr. 
Parnel  Fowler, 

Sophia  Fowler, 

Lucy  Backus. 

George  W.  Allen, 

Eliza  C.  Boardman, 
Mary  Rose, 

Barney  Merrell, 
Thomas  H.  Howell. 
Mary  H.  Howell, 
George  Comstock, 
Polly  Morrison, 

Sally  Morrison, 

James  Barnes, 
Matthew  Lambert. 
Jason  Starr, 

Maria  Bailey, 

Harriet  Bailey, 

Harry  Buel, 

Harriet  E.  Scovel, 
George  L.  Turberville, 


RESIDENCE,. 

Hartford. 

Boston. 

Lenox,  Mass. 

Leominster,  Mass. 

Hampton. 

Bath,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y 
Berlin. 

Hebron. 

Deerfield,  Mass. 

Hebron. 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H 
Guilford. 

Plainfield 

Canterbury. 

Whitesborough,  N.  1 . 

New-York. 

New-Hartford. 

near  Holmesburgh,  Phila.  Co.  Penn 

Newport,  R.  I. 

Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Baltimore. 

Norfolk,  Vir. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Norwich. 

II 

Pittsford,  Ver. 

Cornwall. 

near  Georgetown.  Fairfax  County,  i it . 


■DEAD. 
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NAMES. 

Jane  Stuart, 

Samuel  Stuart, 

Irene  Hitchcock, 
Silence  Selden, 

Mqry  D.  Hyde, 

Aliena  Rice, 

Freeman  Burt, 

Franklin  Scovel, 

James  Southworth, 
Celestia  Bull, 

Julius  Dudley, 

Harvey  Moulthrop, 
Catherine  P.  Brooks, 
^Caroline  Bedford, 
Rufus  Scott, 

Maria  Ransom, 
Jonathan  Webster, 
Polly  Munson, 

Colonel  Smith, 

Joseph  Woodward, 
Einrnon  11.  Platt, 

Mary  Ann  Platt, 

Elijah  L.  Eastman, 
Laban  Strickland, 

Isaac  Beecher, 

Florida  Bliss, 

Eliza  Marshall, 

Hannah  Marshall, 

Sally  West, 

Benjamin  Wood, 
Cornelia  E.  Green, 

* Oliver  F.  W.  Hastings, 
Mary  Russel, 

Ira  Stone, 

Martin  N.  Coveil, 

David  French, 

Betsey  Bullard, 

Marietta  W.  Keyes, 
Thos.  Fisk, 

Philip  H.  Neilson, 
Frances  E Thomas; 
Clarissa  Morse, 

William  M.  Genet, 
Nehemiah  M.  Hawks, 
Emeline  Hanchet, 

Eliza  Russell, 

Lucinda  Marsh, 

Edwin  Prichard, 


RESIDENCE. 

Philadelphia. 

a 

Southington. 

Hartland. 

Baltimore. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Orwell,  Ver. 

Saybrook. 

Winchester. 

Stonington. 

Middletown. 
East-Bloomfield,  N.  Y 
New-York. 

Gill,  Mass. 

Cambria,  N.  Y. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Hamden. 

Burlington. 

Ashford. 

Hartford. 

U 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Salem. 

New-IIaven. 

Lorain,  New-York 
Bristol,  R I. 

U tl 

Richmond,  N.  Y. 
Onondaga,  N.  Y. 
Lawrence,  IV.  J. 
Gilmantown,  N.  H 
Hartford. 

Limington,  Me. 
Williston,  Ver, 

Oxford. 

New  Marlborough,  Mass. 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Chesterfield,  N.  H. 
Buncombe  County,  N.  C 
Athens,  Geo. 

Kirtland,  Ohio. 
Wethersfield. 

Goshen,  Mass. 

Salisbury. 

N.  Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Litchfield. 

Derby. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE 

William  Earnest, 

Emily  Hill, 

J Henry  Lloyd, 

Rosalia  Davis, 

George  Homer, 

Lucius  Tift, 

Ann  Sharp, 

John  H.  Wilkins, 

Thos.  N.  Head, 

Wm.  T.  Atwood, 

* — DEAD 


STILL  IN  THE  ASYLUM. 

Baltimore. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Hartford. 

llavannah. 

Boston. 

Groton. 

Boston. 

Brunswick  Co.  Va. 

Hooksett,  N.  H. 

Plymouth,  Mass. 
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NAMES. 

Julia  R.  Ball, 

Julia  Brace,  (deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
Abigail  M.  Cutler, 

Harvey  Hatch, 

Susan  Swift, 

William  Niblo, 

Edward  T.  Taylor, 

Pliney  D.  Burnam, 

Sarah  A.  Sturgess, 

Samuel  W.  Atkins, 

Jonathan  Marsh, 

Anthony  H.  Hancock, 

Martin  Hancock, 

Maria  Welles, 

Hannah  B.  Dickerman, 

E.  W.  Bliss, 

Charles  Potter, 

Harriet  Higley, 

Andrew  M.  McKinney. 

James  Fisher, 

Elizabeth  C.  Webster, 

Jno.  G.  Brown, 

Aaron  B.  Bradley, 

John  Clark, 

Abigail  Clark, 


RESIDENCE. 

Suffield. 

,)Hartford. 

Weston,  Mass. 

Washington. 

Washington,  Duchess  Co.  N.  Y. 
New-York. 

Mechlenburg  County,  Vir. 
Middletown,  Vt. 

Fairfield. 

Bristol. 

Winchester. 

Charlotte  County,  Vir 

Glastenbury. 

New-Haven. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Cranston,  R.  I. 

Canton. 

New  York. 

Harper’s  Ferry,  Va 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Providence,  R.  I.  ' 

Fairfield. 

New-Boston,  N.  H 


SUPPORTED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  LEFT  THE  SCHOOL 


Wilson  Whiton, 

Jane  A.  Newcomb, 
John  W.  Newcomb, 
Josiah  S.  Newcomb, 
Charles  Burgess, 
Nancy  Dillingham, 
Sally  Jackson, 
Emeline  Fisher, 
Alexander  Fullerton, 
Mary  L.  Proctor, 
Thomas  Williston, 
Mary  Bartlett, 

Earl  Willis, 

Charles  Bishop, 
David  Bishop, 
StatiraP.  Noyes, 
Charles  P.  Hall, 
Spencer  Leonard,  jr. 
George  Curtiss, 

Jacob  Tripp, 
Benjamin  Tripp, 
Eliphalet  M.  Holt, 
Hazeltine  Wakefield, 
Angelina  Davenport, 
Henry  Cobleigh, 
Orril  Morris, 

Augusta  Kimball, 
Fisher  A SpofFord, 
Elihu  Smith, 

Esbon  D.  Boyden, 
Royal  T.  Koilock, 


Hingham,  Mass. 
Sandwich,  “ 

U It 

New  Bedford,  “ 
Pittsfield, 

Boston. 


Plymouth,  Mass. 
Monson,  Mass. 
Russell,  “ 

U it 

Belfast,  Me. 

a a 

w areham,  Mass. 
Leeds,  Me. 
Swanville,  Me. 

U ii 

Andover,  Mass. 
Gardener,  Me. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
Worcester,  “ 

Sturbridge,  “ 

Boston. 

Bucksport.  Me. 
Hawley,  Mass. 
Hardwick,  “ 
Canton. 


NAMES. 

Joseph  Vaughan, 
Deborah  Parker 
Simeon  Parker, 
Mary  Parker, 
Jerusha  Parker, 


RESIDENCE 

Middleborough. 
Leyden,  Mass. 

tt  U 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  STILL  IN  THE  ASYLUM, 


Aaron  Fuller, 

Augustus  Fuller, 

Susan  F.  Walker, 

Sally  H.  Robbins, 

John  O.  David, 
Benjamin  W.  Ball, 
Danforth  E.  Ball, 
Consider  Smith, 

Wm.  S.  Smith, 
Edwards  W.  Denny, 
Mary  W.  Withington, 
Jacob  Tinkham, 

Daniel  Stetson, 

Fanny  Streeter, 
Ephraim  Stevens, 

Cyrus  L.  Knight, 

Eli  W.  Knox, 

Ann  Day, 

Sophia  Smith, 

Gay  Evans, 

Sally  Smith, 

Mary  Smith, 

Lovey  Mayhetv, 

Alfred  Mayhew, 
Minerva  Bullard, 
Sophronia  Sheldon, 
Richard  FI.  Sage, 
Ackley  Wairs, 

Almeda  Derby, 

Elvira  Derby, 

Wilson  Derby, 

Caroline  Gale, 

Ithiell  Parkhurst,  jr. 
Evelina  Hayden, 
Elizabeth  D.  Stone, 
Mary  Ann  Newhall, 
Charles  Hiller, 

Noah  Lyman, 

Philenia  Emerson, 
Abigail  FI.  Taber, 
Nancy  Gowing, 
Benjamin  F.  Perkins, 
Jervis  Westcoat, 
Lucretia  Barnard, 
Martha  Dunn, 

Dolly  Johnson, 

Sybil  S.  Richards, 
James  Arrington, 
Henry  A.  Osgood, 
Phebe  P.  Hammond, 
Frances  P Hammond, 


Deerfield. 

Medford. 

Plymouth. 

Boston. 

W endell. 

Hawley. 

Leicester. 

Canton. 

Plymouth. 

Salem. 

Wrentham. 

Andover. 

West  Boylston. 
Blandford. 

West  Springfield. 
Westfield. 
Williamstovvn. 
Chilmark. 

U 

U 

a 

New  Marlborough. 
Ludlow. 

U 

Middlefield. 

Weymouth 


Waltham. 

Milford. 

Boston. 

Dorchester. 

Medford. 

Nantucket 

Richmond. 

Cambridge 

Roxbury. 

Boston. 

a 

Cheshire. 

Nantucket. 

Chelmsford. 

Wendell. 

Newburyporl 

Salem. 

Boston. 

Brookfield 


— DEAD. 
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NAMES. 

Mary  A.  Holden, 
Edmund  Booth, 
Nath’l.  Whiting, 


RESIDENCE 

Boston. 

Long-Meadow. 

Canton. 


SUPPORTED  IN  WHOLE,  OR  IN  PART,  BY  THE  STATE  01 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


THE  FOLLOWING  HAT 

Eliza  Morrison, 

Edwin  J.  Mann, 

James  H.  Whitcomb, 

Jacob  T.  Tenney, 

Charlotte  Lovejoy, 

Willard  Carpenter, 

John  J.  Chandler, 

Elijah  Tracy. 

Thomas  Brown, 

Almira  Niles, 

Jonathan  Young, 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARE 

Elijah  R.  Davis, 

George  W.  Morris, 

Ozro  Kimball, 

Caroline  Bowers, 

David  P.  Clark, 

Benjamin  Clough, 

John  D.  Hobbs, 

John  G.  French, 

Dolly  A.  Snow, 

William  Blasdell, 

Sarah  J.  A.  Cochran, 

Ghorge  Kent, 


-E  LEFT  THE  SCHOOL. 

Peterborough. 

Portsmouth. 

Hancock. 

Groton. 

Concord. 

Littleton. 

Alstead. 

Cornish. 

Henniker 

I’iermont. 

Wakefield 

STILL  IN  THE  ASYLUM 

Chesterfield. 

Liston. 

OraDge. 

Bristol. 

Ringe. 

Gilmanton. 

Northampton. 

Epsom. 

Winchester 

Goffstown. 

New  Boston 
Chester. 


SUPPORTED  IN  WHOLE,  OR  IN  PART,  BY  THE  STATE  OF 
MAINE,  AND  NOW  IN  THE  ASYLUM. 


Olive  S.  Curtiss. 
Rebekah  Allen, 
Charles  Lovejoy, 
Daniel  Jack, 

Miriam  P Rogers, 
Jacob  Bosworth, 
Abigail  Doughty, 
Margaret  Ingraham, 
Winthrop  Morrill, 


Leeds. 

Hartford. 

Fayette. 

Jackson. 

Freeport. 

Buc-kfield. 

Brunswick. 

Camden. 

Falmouth. 


SUPPORTED  IN  WHOLE,  OR  IN  PART,  BY  THE  STATE  OF 

VERMONT. 


THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  LEFT  THE  SCHOOL 


Hiram  Templeton, 
Orinda  Clark, 
Anna  L.  Scott, 


Montpelier. 

Halifax. 

Sangate. 


•DEAD. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  STILL  IN  THE  ASYLUM 


NAMES. 

Susannah  Burgess, 
Esther  Boardman, 

Mary  P.  Rouell, 

George  Peirce, 

Alonzo  H.  Ewings, 

Jacob  G.  Redding, 

James  Burbank. 

Reuben  S.  Sherman, 

Seth  C.  Washburn, 
Albert  Alexander, 

Louisa  Rich, 

Sylvester  Covell, 

Lavinia  Strong, 

Sally  Raymond, 

Lovisa  Raymond, 

Mary  Griswold, 

Sally  Prescott, 

Wm.  Willard, 

Mary  Aikin, 

Rowland  Taylor, 

Almond  Denison. 

Amy  Fletcher, 

residence. 

Grafton. 

Middlebury. 

» Ilinesburgh. 

Royalton. 

Whiting. 

Barnet. 

Cl 

Dover. 

Randolph. 

Brattleborough 

Montpelier. 

Berlin. 

CC 

Stow. 

CC 

Enosburgh. 

Rupert. 

Rockingham, 

Londonderry. 

Berlin. 

Washington. 

Rochester. 

Whole  number 

Left  the  School, 

Present  number, 

262 

130 

132 

TO  THE 


PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS, 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASYLUM, 

AT  HARTFORD, 

FOR  THE 

EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 
THE  DIRECTORS  RESPECTFULLY  PRESENT 

THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT. 

It  is  now  eleven  years  since  the  Asylum  was  opened  for 
the  reception  of  pupils.  Its  successive,  annual  Reports  have 
contained  such  full  and  minute  statements  of  its  internal  con- 
cerns, with  regard  to  the  course  and  modes  of  instruction, 
the  management  and  government  of  the  pupils,  the  accom- 
modations for  their  health  and  comfort,  and  the  arrangements, 
now  carried  into  very  successful  operation,  for  teaching  those 
whose  friends  desire  it,  some  useful  mechanical  employment, 
that  the  Directors  deem  it  unnecessary,  again,  to  enter  upon 
the  details  of  these  various  topics  ; and  consider  it  sufficient  to 
state,  that,  during  the  past  year,  the  same  general  good  or- 
der has  prevailed  among  the  pupils,  and  the  same  satisfacto- 
ry progress  in  their  studies  been  made,  as  have,  heretofore, 
furnished  cause  of  encouragement  to  all  who  have  felt  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution,  and  of  devout  gratitude 
o 
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to-  Almighty  God  for  the  protection  and  prosperity  which,  in 
His  kind  providence,  He  has  vouchsafed  to  afford  it. 

Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  Reports  will  recollect 
that,  from  time  to  time,  they  have  embraced  such  general 
views,  rvith  regard  to  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
throughout  our  common  country,  as  being  derived  from  a long 
course  of  experience  in  this  novel  and  arduous  department  of 
education,  the  Directors  thought  would  afford  some  aid  to 
those  who  might  wish  to  embark  in  similar  enterprises.  These 
views  they  have  expressed,  as  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  do, 
with  entire  frankness  and  freedom  ; feeling  confident  that 
their  motives  would  be  duly  appreciated  by  an  enlightened  and 
candid  public  ; aiming,  in  all  they  have  done,  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; and  confidently  believ- 
ing that,  although  at  first,  their  opinions  rvould  have  to  en- 
counter the  objections,  and,  perhaps  in  some,  instances,  the 
prejudices,  of  those  who  differed  from  them,  Time , the  test 
of  truth , would,  eventually,  establish  their  general  correct- 
ness and  utility. 

In  presenting  these  views  to  the  public,  the  Directors  have 
not  been  insensible  ot  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed.  They  have  been  aware,  that  some,  not 
appreciating  the  motives  which  actuated  them ; or  not  estima- 
ting the  value  of  the  high  and  commanding  objects  at  which 
they  aimed ; or  being  still  comparatively  ignorant  of  a sub- 
ject, which,  from  its  novelty  and  dissimilarity  to  the  systems 
of  education  intended  for  the  benefit  of  youth  in  possession  of 
all  their  faculties,  demands,  in  order  to  understand  it,  much 
patient  and  laborious  investigation ; — rvould  perhaps  consider 
them,  as  arrogating  rather  too  much  to  the  Institution  under 
their  care,  simply  because  it  was  the  first  that  had  introduced 
the  art  ol  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  into  this  country ; as 
indulging  a spirit  of  monopoly  ; and  as  cherishing  jealous, 
and  even  hostile,  feelings  towards  increasing  establishments, 
which  they  might  regard  as  becoming,  in  future,  the  success- 
ful rivals  of  their  own. 


But  the  apprehension  of  being  subject  to  such  unfounded 
imputations,  lost  all  its  force  in  view  of  much  more  important 
considerations. 

Having  encountered  the  difficulties,  not  few  in  number, 
and  incurred  the  expense,  furnished  almost  entirely  by  the 
citizens  of  the  place  in  which  the  Asylum  is  located,  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  long  established  and  celebrated  Institution  in 
Paris,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  venerable  and  dis- 
tinguished Sicard,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  present 
Principal  and  his  co-ad  jutor  Mr.  Clerc,  o system  of  instruction, 
which,  by  results  the  most  striking  and  satisfactory,  had  not 
merely  excited  the  vague  admiration  of  unthinking  amaze- 
ment, but,  after  having  undergone  the  scrutiny,  and  obtained 
the  approbation,  of  learning  and  philosophy,  had  been  transfer- 
red, under  the  patronage  of  their  respective  governments,  to 
various  countries  of  Europe, — the  Directors  are  quite  free  to 
acknowledge,  that  they  could  have  wished  to  diffuse,  this  system , 
throughout  the  whole  country,  as  the  basis  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  all  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  thus 
securing,  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  an  object  of  great  pub- 
lic utility, — a good  degree  of  uniformity  in  this  department  of 
education  ; and,  in  this  way,  by  commencing,  in  each  estab- 
lishment, on  the  same  general  principles,  the  better  furnish 
means  for  the  ready,  intelligible,  and  harmonious  interchange 
of  those  improvements  which  the  progress  of  the  Art  would 
develop,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  Instructors  mature. 

Besides,  they  consider  it,  and  will  always  continue  so  to  do, 
not  only  a privilege  which  belongs  to  them  as  members  ot  a 
free  and  enlightened  community,  amenable,  on  a subject  like 
this,  to  no  other  earthly  tribunal  than  that  of  public  opinion, 
but  a duty  which,  as  philanthropists,  they  owe  to  the  cause  ol 
humanity,  and  as  honest  men,  to  that  of  truth  ; as  the  guar- 
dians of  an  interesting  institution, — to  its  numerous  patrons 
and  friends  ; and,  as  the  almoners  of  the  bounty  bestowed 
upon  the  unfortunate  objects  of  their  care,  both  by  the  Legis- 
latures of  several  States,  and  the  General  Government  of  the 
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United  States,— to  the  whole  country  ; fearlessly,  and  without 
reserve,  to  set  forth,  so  far  as  justice  and  candour  will  permit, 
the  excellencies  of  the  system  which  is  pursued,  at  the  Asylum, 
in  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  the  best,  and  only 
successful,  modes  of  acquiring  it  ; the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  its  general  diffusion ; and  the  defects  which  may 
exist  in  other  systems  and  modes  of  instruction  ; and,  also,  to 
point  out,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  and  experi- 
ence, those  general  plans  of  operation  which  will  conduce,  in  the 
highest  degree  and  the  most  expeditious  manner,  to  accom- 
plish the  great  objects,  which,  (laying  aside,  as  unworthy  of  so 
benevolent,  yet  arduous,  an  undertaking,  all  petty  jealousies, 
and  sectional  feelings,)  the  friends  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
throughout  our  common  country,  should  keep  steadily  and  har- 
moniously in  view. 

While  pursuing  such  a course,  the  Directors  utterly  dis- 
claim all  emotions  of  rivalry  towards  similar  institutions,  a 
collision  or  interference  with  which,  except  it  may  be  in  the 
expression  of  general  views , and  the  establishment  of  general 
principles,  they  have  studiously  avoided;  and  have  ever  been 
ready,  as  they  still  are,  to  impart  a knowledge  of  their  system 
and  modes  of  instruction,  to  any  other  public  Institutions,  now 
in  operation,  or  intending  hereafter  to  be,  which  may  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  a benefit. 

Most,  if  not  all,  the  views  of  the  Directors,  expressed  in  the 
preceding  Reports,  with  regard  to  the  best  system  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  best 
plans  to  be  pursued  in  affording  them  such  an  education  as 
will  render  them  useful  and  valuable  members  of  society,  how- 
ever, at  first,  they  may  have  been  received  with  some  degree 
of  distrust,  or  even  opposition,  have  been  gradually,  yet  surely, 
gaining  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  and  obtaining,  in  their 
behalf,  the  unsolicited  testimony  of  other  similar  Institutions, 
and  of  individuals  officially  appointed  by  several  of  the  State 
Governments,  to  examine  into  their  correctness,  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  others  somewhat  at  variance  with  them. 
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The  statement  of  a few,  simple  facts,  will  illustrate  the  truth 
of  these  remarks. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  Institution,  it  was  dis- 
tinctly avowed,  that  articulation  would  form  no  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction,  however  much  it  might  be  valued  and 
practised  in  certain  schools  in  Europe.  Some  objecting  to 
this  great  deficiency,  as  they  deemed  it,  in  the  education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Directors  w ere  led,  in  their  third  an- 
nual- report,  to  express  their  views  on  this  subject,  with  their 
reasons  for  the  course  which  had  been  adopted,  and  appealed, 
for  the  correctness  of  their  sentiments,  to  an  authority  of  the 
highest  kind, — the  opinion  of  Dugald  Stew  art,  who,  for  many 
years,  resided  in  Edinburgh,  where  Mr.  Braidwood,  perhaps 
the  most  accomplished  teacher  of  articulation  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  lived  and  kept  his  school. 
With  this  school  immediately  under  his  notice,  Mr.  Stewart, 
in  his  account  of  James  Mitchell,  a boy  born  blind  and  deaf, 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, says,  while  expressing  his  views  on  this  subject ; “ But 
Sicard’s  aim  was  of  a different,  and  of  a higher  nature;  not 
to  astonish  the  vulgar  by  the  sudden  conversion  of  a dumb 
child  into  a speaking  automaton  ; but,  by  affording  scope  to 
those  means  which  Nature  herself  has  provided  for  the  gradu- 
al evolution  of  our  intellectual  powers,  to  convert  his  pupil 
into  a rational  and  moral  being.”  And  again,  “ I have  been 
led  to  insist  at  some  length  on  the  philosophical  merits  of 
Sicard’s  plan  of  instruction  for  the  Dumb, — because  his  book 
does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  so  much  notice  in  this  country 
as  might  have  been  expected,  among  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  same  profession.  To  teach  the  Dumb  to 
speak,  besides,  (although,  in  fact,  entitled  to  rank  only  a little 
higher  than  the  art  of  training  starlings  and  parrots,)  will  al- 
ways appear  to  the  multitude  a far  more  wonderful  feat  of 
ingenuity,  than  to  unfold  silently  the  latent  capacities  of  the 
understanding  ; an  effect,  which  is  not,  like  the  other,  palpa- 
ble to  sense,  and  of  which  but  a few  are  able  either  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence,  or  to  appreciate  the  value.” 
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These  sentiments,  as  the  Directors  believe,  prevail,  at  pre- 
sent,  almost  universally  throughout  our  country  ; at  any  rate, 
the  advocates  for  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  articulate 
are  very  few  in  number  ; all  efforts  to  accomplish  it  in  the 
Institutions  for  their  instruction,  are  now  considered  useless  ; 
and,  even  if  once  made  with  very  sanguine  hopes,  and  high 
professions,  of  success,  are  wholly  abandoned. 

Not  long  after  the  opening  of  the  Asylum,  other  Institutions 
of  a similar  kind  were  commenced,  and,  till  within  a-  few 
years  past,  the  opinion  pretty  generally  prevailed,  that  each 
state  in  the  union  ought  to  establish  and  maintain  One  for  its 
own  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  an 
undertaking  were  not  duly  considered,  nor  the  best  means  of 
attaining  the  object  in  view  sufficiently  understood.  . 

On  this  subject,  also,  in  several  Reports,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  eighth,  (to  which  the  Directors  beg  leave  to  refer 
such  as  may  not  fully  understand,  or  assent  to,  the  inexpe- 
diency of  multiplying  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
our  country,)  they  have  expressed  their  views  at  considerable 
length,  and  endeavored  to  show,  from  accurate,  statistical 
calculations,  that  one , icell  endowed  Institution,  under  proper 
management,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  several, 
adjoining  states,  concentrating  upon  it  their  support  and 
patronage  ; and,  that  this  course  ought  to  be  pursued,  as 
well  from  motives  of  economy,  as  from  a desire  to  render  aid 
to  this  unfortunate  class  of  the  community,  in  the  most  expe- 
ditious and  efficacious  manner. 

The  sister  State  of  Massachusetts,  embracing  a large  popu- 
lation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  possessing  abundant  re- 
sources for  carrying  into  effect  the  most  splendid  enterprises, 
with  an  enlargement  of  views  and  a generosity  of  feeling, 
alike  creditable  to  herself  and  gratifying  to  the  Directors,  as 
long  ago  as  1619,  made  provision  for  sending  a certain  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  the  Asylum.  This  provision  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  of  late,  increased,  so  that,  during  the  past  year, 
no  less  than  fifty  six  pupils,  from  that  State,  have  been  sup- 
ported at  the  Asylum. 
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The  example  of  Massachusetts  lias  since  been  followed  by 
the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Vermont. 

The  Legislatures  of  these  four  States,  .more  fully  to  be 
satisfied  of  the  expediency  of  such  measures,  and  more  mi- 
nutely to  become  acquainted  with  the  actual  state  and  man- 
agement of  the  Asylum,  appointed  commissioners  to  meet  at 
Hartford  for  this  purpose.  They  assembled,  seven  in  num- 
ber, in  January,  1825.  At  the  conference  which  took  place 
between  them  and  the  Directors,  a full  exposition  was  made 
of  the  condition  of  the  Asylum,  its  management,  its  funds,  its 
resources,  its  expenditures,  and  its  prospects.  The  Directors 
deemed  it  safe  to  say  in  their  ninth  Report,  “ that  after  a 
very  minute  and  full  investigation,  the  Commissioners  were 
satisfied  that  the  terms  proposed  to  them  were  such  as  would 
enable  the  Asylum  to  do  the  most  good,  and  in  the  most  effectual 
way,  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  our  common  country. 

Ninety  nine  pupils  have  been  supported,  at  the  Asylum, 
during  the  past  year,  by  these  four  States,  either  in  whole, 
or  in  part,  (in  the  latter  case,  their  friends  making  up  the 
deficiency.) 

Another  topic  on  which,  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  the 
Directors  expressed  their  views,  at  some  length,  and  about 
which  there  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  an  entire  harmony  of 
opinion,  relates  to  the  mode  in  which  the  art  of  teaching  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  may  be  acquired,  and  teachers  prepared,  to 
practise  it  with  credit  to  the  Institutions  with  which  they  are 
connected,  and  with  benefit  to  the  pupils  intrusted  to  their 
care. 

On  this  point,  the  Directors  have  ever  entertained  but  one 
sentiment,  formed  and  confirmed  by  the  difficulties  which 
they  had  originally  to  encounter  ; by  the  long  course  of  expe- 
rience through  which  their  own  instructors  have  passed  ; and 
by  the  successful  results,  which,  they  deem  it  not  presumptu- 
ous to  say,  have  followed  the  course  that  they  have  uniformly 
adopted  in  the  Asylum,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present 
time.  That  sentiment  is,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
quite  impracticable,  to  derive,  even  from  the  best  w ritten 
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treatises  on  the  subject,  such  a knowledge  of  the  countless 
variety  of  signs,  and  gestures,  and  attitudes  of  the  body,  and 
expressions  of  the  countenance,  as  would  enable  one  to  be- 
come a successful  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  To  accom- 
plish this  object,  they  consider  a resort  to  the  living  instructer 
quite  indispensable,  and  an  inspection,  for  some  considerable 
length  ol  time,  of  the  modes  and  processes  of  instruction  in 
some  established,  and  well-organized  school,  of  immense 
benefit  to  one  intending  to  commence  its  operations. 

1 he  importance  in  all  cases,  and  the  absolute  necessity  in 
some,  of  adopting  such  a course  in  other  pursuits  ; the  value 
of  experience  in  whatever  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  to  the  conducting-  aright  of  human  affairs  ; 
together  with  the  difficulty,  and  in  many  instances,  the  utter 
impi  acticability,  of  describing  in  books  the  processes  pursued 
in  various  arts  demanding  far  less  ingenuity,  and  skill,  and 
labour,  than  that  of  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ; — are  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  so  long,  and  so  universally,  acknowledged 
as  correct  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  by  the  civilized  and 
the  rude,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  philosopher  and 
the  artisan,  that  to  controvert  them  seems  to  be,  as  absurd  as 
it  is  strange. 

In  this  respect,  also,  the  views  of  the  Directors  have  been 
gaining  more  and  more  hold  upon  public  opinion,  and  a greater 
influence  upon  other  Institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  which  be- 
gan undei  the  instruction  of  a self-taught  teacher,  deemed  it 
desireable,  not  long  afterwards,  to  apply  to  this  Asylum  for 
aid.  It  was  promptly  and  generously  afforded.  For  this 
purpose,  Mr.  Clerc  was  released,  for  a whole  winter,  from 
his  situation  here,  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  since  which  time, 
that  Institution  has  been  furnished  from  this  with  its  present 
Principal,  and  two  assistant  teachers. 

The  Directors  of  the  Kentucky  Institution,  which  began 
dso  under  the  instruction  of  self-taught  teachers,  meeting 
' hh  ''imilar  embarrassments,  sent  their  present  Principal  to 


this  Asylum,  to  be  qualified  for  the  successful  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  every  facility  for  improvement  was  afforded  him. 

The  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  lately  incorporated, 
have  made  a similar  application  to  this  Asylum  in  behalf  of  a 
gentleman  whom  they  sent  here,  a few  w eeks  since,  to  acquire 
such  information  as  will  enable  him  to  conduct  the  course  of 
instruction  in  that  establishment,  and  he,  also,  will  be  fur- 
nished with  the  same  assistance. 

The  advantages  of  thus  introducing  an  uniform  system  of 
instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  the  various  Institutions  of 
our  country,  are  so  great  and  so  obvious,  that  the  Directors 
deem  it  unnecessary  any  more  to  expatiate  upon  them.  They 
will  just  allude,  however,  to  one  striking  instance  of  these  ad- 
vantages, which  occurred,  during  the  past  winter,  at  Washing- 
ton, whither  the  Principal  of  this  Asylum  accompanied  the 
Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  with  three  of  his 
pupils.  Their  object  was  to  diffuse,  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, more  extensive  information,  and  to  excite  a deeper 
interest,  with  regard  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb;  and  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  principles  and  modes  of  instruction  pursued  at 
their  respective  establishments,  and  the  results  of  these,  in 
the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  to  promote  the  passing  of  a bill 
in  Congress,  granting  portions  of  the  public  lands  to  several 
such  Institutions  in  the  country. 

The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Representatives,  before  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  General 
Government,  and  members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Weld,  took  a considerable  part  in  the  exer- 
cises, which  he  was  enabled  to  conduct  with  the  same  ease  as 
if  the  pupils  had  been  educated  at  this  Asylum,  although  he 
had  had  no  intercourse  with  them,  even  in  the  way  of  common 
conversation,  until  a few  days  previous. 

These  general  viewrs,  stated  more  at  length  in  several  pre- 
ceding Reports,  and  thus  briefly  recapitulated  in  this,  the 
Directors  deem  of  such  vital  importance  in  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  that  unfortunate  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens 
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for  whose  benefit  the  Asylum  was  originally  established,  and 
has  hitherto,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  been  so  successfully 
prosecuting  its  benevolent  purposes,  with  an  impartial  re- 
gard, and  on  equal  terms,  to  all  the  sections  and  States  of 
our  common  country,  that  they  cannot  forbear  adding,  in  an 
appendix,  some  extracts  from  a Report  lately  made  to  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  Secretary  of  that 
State,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Charles  Dillingham,  in- 
vited by  him  for  that  purpose,  in  pursuance  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  visited  the 
Asylum  in  October  last,  for  the  sake  of  instituting  a compari- 
son between  the  mode  of  instruction  here  and  in  other  similar 
institutions.  Some  extracts,  also,  will  be  made  from  Mr. 
Dillingham’s  Report  appended  to  Mr.  Flagg’s,  and  of  whom 
the  latter  says  ; “ Mr.  Dillingham  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  having  learned 
it  in  the  Hartford  school,*  and  having  been  a teacher  in  the 
school  at  Philadelphia,  lie  is  now  a resident  of  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  devotes  himself  to  the  business  of 
instruction,  and  has  acquired  the  confidence  of  many  of  our 
most  intelligent  citizens,  who  have  placed  their  sons  under 
his  charge.” 

The  unsolicited,  and  in  many  respects,  quite  unexpected, 
testimony  of  these  intelligent,  and  unprejudiced  individuals,  in 
favor  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Asylum,  and 
the  almost  entire  accordance  of  their  sentiments  with  the  gen- 
eral views  expressed  in  this  and  the  preceding  Reports,  are 
such,  that  the  Directors  deem  it  a duty  which  they  owe  to  the 
Institution  placed  under  their  care,  as  they  know  it  will  afford 
no  small  satisfaction  to  its  numerous  patrons  and  friends, 
thus  to  incorporate  them,  permanently,  with  the  public  docu- 
ments of  the  Asylum. 

The  Directors  regret  that  the  state  of  the  funds,  will  not 
yet  admit  of  any  reduction  in  the  annual  charge  for  board, 
tuition  <Ac.  to  the  pupils. 

'This  is  not  altogether  correct.  Mr.  Dillingham  did  not  learn  the  system  of  in- 
struction in  the  Asylum,  but,  what  indeed  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  learned  it  of 
Mr.  Clerc,  during  the  residance  of  the  latter  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 
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During  the  past  year,  no  additional  sales  of  the  lands  in 
Alabama  have  been  made,  and  only  a small  amount  of  the 
debts  due,  been  collected.  The  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
in  that  State,  are  great  and  unprecedented,  on  account  of  the 
reduced  price  of  cotton ; and  losses  are  to  be  expected  in  the 
collection  of  debts  due  to  the  Asylum. 

Hitherto,  almost  every  Report  has  furnished  occasion  of 
devout  acknowledgments  to  a kind  Providence  for  the  very 
remarkable  preservation  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  pupils. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Asylum,  until  the  past  year, 
but  one  pupil  has  died  within  its  walls,  and  only  two  other 
persons,  both  of  them  infants,  among  all  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  it,  in  the  management  of  its  internal  aftairs. 
But  afflictions  are  now  to  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  mercies. 
In  February  last,  within  a few  days  of  each  other,  and  after 
a short  sickness,  two  of  the  female  pupils  died ; Anna  L. 
Scott,  of  Sangatc,  1 ermont,  and  Jerusha  Parker,  of  Leyden, 
Massachusetts. 

While  the  Directors  would  affectionately  sympathise  with 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  in  this  their  bereavement,  they 
indulge  the  hope,  that  these  striking  lessons  of  mortality  may 
not  be  without  a salutary  effect  upon  the  surviving  inmates  of 
the  Asylum  ; and  solicit  the  prayers  of  all  who  feel  interested 
in  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  the  temporal,  welfare  of  the  pupils, 
that  these,  and  all  the  other  dispensations  of  the  Providence 
of  God  towards  them,  may,  in  connection  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  His  Word,  which  they  are  here  first  taught  to  under- 
stand and  to  value,  and  the  influences  of  His  Spirit,  prepare 
them  all,  through  the  merits  and  intercession  of  His  Son,  our 
Saviour,  for  a final  victory  over  death  and  the  grave,  and  an 
admittance  into  that  world  of  light,  and  purity,  and  peace, 
where  to  them  the  mysteriousness  of  their  condition  in  this, 
will  be  unfolded,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  but  enhance  the 
delight  of  their  eternal  progress  in  knowledge,  in  holiness, 
and  in  happiness. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

SETH  TERRY,  Clerk. 


Hartford,  May  10,  1828. 
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EXTRACTS 

FROM  MR  FLAGG’S  REPORT. 

On  the  subject  of  educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  there  are 
considerations  paramount  to  all  individual  feelings,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  by  keeping  alive  unworthy  jeal- 
ousies among  those  who  have  charge  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
schools.  These  Institutions  rest  upon  the  public  patronage 
for  their  permanency,  and  upon  the  public  confidence  for  their 
usefulness.  Those  who  have  charge  of  them,  are  the  agents, 
of  the  public,  in  carrying  into  effect  a very  important  and  be- 
nevolent work;  that  ol  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  intelli- 
gence, by  extending  its  advantages  to  a portion  of  our  popu- 
lation hitherto  neglected  and  resting  in  mental  darkness. 

The  system  for  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  was  introdu- 
ced into  the  United  States  about  eleven  years  since,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford.  It  is 
now  extending  throughout  the  Union ; and  it  is  desirable  that 
a uniform  system  should  prevail  ; that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
who  form  in  some  measure  a distinct  community,  should  have 
a common  language.  There  should  also  be  a common  feel- 
ing existing  between  the  members  of  the  diff  erent  institutions, 
towards  each  other  ; this  friendly  spirit  ought  to  be  cherished 
by  those  who  are  connected  with  the  several  schools. 

When  it  was  in  contemplation  to  establish  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who  is  the  principal  of 
that  school,  visited  Europe,  and  spent  several  months  in  the 
institution  in  Paris,  receiving  lectures  from  Massieu,  and 
others,  and  attending  the  daily  instruction  of  the  classes.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  associated  with  him,  in  the  establishment 
ot  the  school,  Mr.  Clerc,  who  had  been  8 years  a pupil,  and  7 
years  an  instructor  in  the  Abbe  Sicard’s  school,  and  was  fully 
acquainted  with  his  mode  of  instruction.  To  supply  the  re- 
quisite number  of  teachers,  as  the  school  progressed,  persons 
ot  education  and  good  talents  were  engaged  in  the  business, 
u ^10  Plepai  ed  themselves  by  attending  a course  of  lectures  on 

signs,  ana  the  mode  of  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  by  Mr. 
Clerc. 
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The  teachers  at  Hartford,  in  addition  to  the  information 
derived  from  the  works  which  have  been  published  on  the  sub- 
ject, have  been  aided  by  “ a living  expositor  of  the  French 
system,”  who  had  spent  15  years  under  the  tuition  and  in  the 
school  established  by  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and  who  is  himself, 
although  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a man  of  acute  observation  and  ex- 
traordinary talents.  The  results  of  these  advantages  can  be 
traced  through  every  department  of  the  American  Asylum. 

In  the  Hartford  school,  there  were  133  pupils,  divided  into 
9 classes.  In  visiting  all  these  classes,  it  was  found  that  the 
same  system  pervaded  the  whole  : when  a question  was  ask- 
ed, or  a word  was  given  out,  every  member  of  the  class 
promptly  wrote  his  answer  upon  the  slate.  This  was  the 
mode  in  which  the  teachers  exhibited  the  proficiency  of  the 
scholars. 

Speaking  of  this  Asylum,  Mr.  Flagg  says  ; — it  has  spacious 
buildings,  in  which  the  scholars  board  and  lodge,  and  which 
afford  convenient  rooms  for  classing  the  pupils,  for  work- 
shops, for  a residence  for  the  superintendent  of  the  Asylum, 
rooms  for  the  teachers,  and  a chapel,  in  which  the  scholars 
assemble  for  worship ; and  where  a discourse  is  delivered  to 
them  in  their  own  language  of  signs,  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

The  Philadelphia  school  is  a striking  example  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  to  be  derived  from  experience  in  the  art 
of  teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of  commencing  with 
teachers  who  have  been  trained  to  the  business.  The  class 
of  Mr.  Weld,  in  this  school,  passed  as  good  an  examination 
as  that  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  at  Hartford.  And  yet,  the  Phila- 
delphia school  was  established  several  years  after.*  And 
there  was  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Weld, 
the  same  promptness,  discipline,  order  and  intelligence  which 
characterized  the  American  Asylum — and  for  the  simple  rea- 
son, that  the  experience  of  the  parent  Institution  was  trans- 
mit ought,  perhaps,  to  be  stated,  in  explanation  of  this  remark,  that  the  two  classes, 
alluded  to,  under  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Mr.  Weld,  had,  neither  of  them,  been  in  the 
respective  Institutions  from  their  first  establishment.  They  had,  however,  beeh 
under  a course  of  instruction,  in  each  Institution,  about  the  same  length  of  time. 


ferred  to  the  Pennsylvania  school,  and  gave  it  at  once  all  the 
advantages  of  the  system,  instead  of  having  to  wait  until  the 
teachers  had  learned  the  language  of  signs,  and  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  system  from  books. 

The  States  of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New-Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  have  for  some  years  made  appropriations  for  the 
education  of  their  indigent  Deaf  mutes,  at  the  Asylum  in  Con- 
necticut. In  this  case,  separate  and  independent  States  have 
become  the  patrons  of  a school  in  a sister  State,  in  preference 
to  having  separate  schools  in  each  State.  The  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts supports  a greater  number  of  pupils  at  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum,  than  this  State  does  at  both  of  its  schools.  That 
State,  with  abundant  means,  and  distinguished  for  a just  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  education,  would  not  send  its  children 
to  the  school  at  Hartford,  unless  true  economy  and  the  inter- 
ests ot  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  were  promoted  by  concentrating 
the  best  talents  and  the  most  ample  means  at  one  school, 
rather  than  by  dividing  the  means  among  separate  establish- 
ments. 

The  superintendent  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  pre- 
sent to  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Hartford  and  the 
Philadelphia  schools,  his  grateful  ackowledgments  for  the 
friendly  reception  which  he  met  with  at  those  Institutions  ; 
and  for  the  frank  and  liberal  manner  with  which  they  ex- 
hibited not  only  the  exercises  of  the  classes,  but  every  de- 
partment of  the  schools. 

EXTRACTS 

FROM  MR.  DILLINGHAM’S  REPORT. 

In  treating  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Instructors  in  this 
Asylum  were  qualified,  by  originally  deriving  their  system, 
from  the  Institution  in  France,  through  the  medium  ofliv- 
ing  Instructors,  Mr.  Dillingham  says, — 

VV  as  it  not  far  better  thus  expeditiously  to  introduce  an 
improved  system  at  once  into  the  school,  than  to  keep  the 
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teachers  groping  their  way  with  only  the  feeble  light  which 
they  might  strike  out  by  their  own  exertions,  aided  by  such 
treatises  as  are  published  on  the  subject?  Will  the  candid 
and  enlightened  friends  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  believe,  that 
written  treatises  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  those  thou- 
sands of  varying  gestures  and  changing  attitudes  and  evanes- 
cent expressions  of  the  countenance,  which  form  the  language, 
so  as  to  form  a substitute  for  direct  intercourse  with  the  ac- 
tual teacher,  who  is  complete  master  of  his  art,  or  a course 
of  study  in  an  Institution,  where  that  art  is  in  constant  exer- 
cise ? 

Justice  to  the  Hartford  Institution  requires  it  to  be  stated, 
that  what  was  originally  freely  received,  it  has  always  been 
ready  freely  to  impart.  Accordingly  the  various  applications 
which  have  been  made  to  that  Institution,  have,  to  its  lasting 
honor,  been  promptly  and  generously  met. 

In  1821,  the  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  were  in  want  of  teachers,  and  not  suffer- 
ing feelings  of  local  pride  to  have  an  undue  preponderance 
over  them  while  engaged  in  the  holy  cause  of  benevolence  ; 
and  knowing1  that  the  Institution  at  Hartford  was  in  full  and 
successful  operation  with  a strong  corps  of  teachers,  they  de- 
termined to  apply  there  for  aid.  That  application  was  suc- 
cessful beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Mr.  Clerc 
was  released  immediately  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge 
of  the  school  at  Philadelphia,  having  in  view  the  double  ob- 
ject of  instructing  the  pupils  and  of  qualifying  the  other  teach- 
ers in  their  profession.  In  1822,  Mr.  Clerc  returned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  who  was  a graduate  of  Yale 
College,  and  had  for  several  years  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
residence  in  the  same  Institution  with  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and 
Clerc,  and  had  acquired  his  profession  from  them.  He  has 
since  presided  over  the  Institution  at  Philadelphia,  with  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  success.  The  gentlemen  who  are  as- 
sociated with  him  as  teachers,  have  all  distinguished  merit  as 
scholars,  and  are  graduates  of  our  most  respectable  colleges, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  who  was  a pupil  of  the  Hartford 
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Asylum.  The  Directors  and  teachers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
institution  have  always  kept  their  standard  high  in  the  de- 
partment of  instruction,  and  the  good  effects  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  improvement  of  their  pupils. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  by  the  friends  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  that  the  Directors  of  Institutions  in  giving  ac- 
counts ot  their  schools,  would  inform  the  public  concerning 
the  qualifications  of  their  teachers,  and  how  and  where  they 
became  possessed  of  their  curious  and  interesting  art.  And 
in  the  Reports  of  most  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions, 
these  matters  are  all  set  forth,  and  with  a minuteness  of  de- 
tail which  indicates  a high  degree  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  Directors,  that  they  have  teachers  whose  qualifications 
will  challenge  investigation. 

As  to  the  doctrine,  that  any  person  may  make  himself  a 
teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  provided  he  have  common 
industry  and  good  sense,  and  studies  Sicard’s  works,  we  may 
infer  from  it,  that  the  only  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a transla- 
tion of  those  works  into  English.  If  that  is  the  sole  obstacle 
remaining,  why  may  it  not  be  speedily  removed,  and  instruc- 
tion carried  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people,  in  all  sections  of 
the  country?  If  persons  of  good  sense  and  common  industry 
may  make  themselves  teachers,  why  may  we  not  expect  to  see 
schools  opened  in  every  village,  where  the  population  around 
would  furnish  a number  of  pupils?  Surely,  persons  of  sense 
and  industry  may  be  found,  and  the  works  of  Sicard  may  be 
bought  and  read. 

I have  before  alluded  to  the  inadequacy  of  books  to  convey 
a knowledge  of  t he  language  of  signs,  and  do  not  intend  to  go 
farther  into  that  subject  now,  but  will  barely  remark,  that  any 
intelligent  person  will  find  himself  beset  with  not  a few  diffi- 
culties, were  he  to  attempt  to  learn,  from  written  descriptions 
oniy,  all  the  motions  of  a fencing  master  or  a teacher  of  gym- 
nastics. But  all  these,  sir,  as  your  own  observation  may  per- 
aaps  have  shown  you,  are  but  a drop  in  the  ocean,  when  com- 
pared with  the  countless  numbers  and  ceaseless  variations  of 
die  movements  of  the  body,  hands,  head,  eyes,  countenance, 
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&c.  &c.  which  are  required  in  the  peculiar  language  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  But  even  the  skilful  and  ready  use  of  the 
language  of  signs,  is  far  from  being  all  that  is  required  in  a 
‘teacher.  In  the  process  of  improvement  which  this  art  has 
undergone,  a great  variety  of  exercises  have  been  invented, 
to  be  employed  in  the  course  of  instruction.  A teacher  must 
not  only  know  the  language  of  signs,  but  if  he  would  not  be 
behind  in  his  profession,  be  must  be  acquainted  with  all  the 
various  exercises,  the  contrivances  which  are  resorted  to,  and 
the  ingenious  modes  of  illustration  which  have  been  devised 
to  aid  the  pupils  in  the  more  difficult  parts  oi  their  progress. 
The  mere  learning  of  signs  is  not  sufficient.  To  learn  signs 
is  one  thing  ; to  learn  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  system 
of  instruction,  is  another.  It  may  be  inquired,  whether  these 
twro  distinct  subjects  are  not  distinctly  treated  by  Sicard  in 
his  two  works,  “ Theory  of  Signs,”  and  “ Course  of  Instruc- 
tion.” The  “ Theory  of  Signs”  is  theoretical,  and  not  prac- 
tical; and  the  “ Course  of  Instruction,”  though  it  will  always 
interest  the  curious  reader,  will  be  found  insufficient  to  form 
perfectly  qualified  teachers. 

The  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  though  it  may  ap- 
pear mysterious  and  almost  magical  to  a spectator  unac- 
quainted with  its  principles,  may,  notwithstanding,  he  ac- 
quired like  other  professions,  if  the  proper  means  be  used.  It 
is  not  in  itself  more  mysterious  than  any  other  philosophical 
pursuit.  Every  part  of  philosophy  is  a mystery  to  the  igno- 
rant. Until  we  make  it  our  study,  the  law  appears  to  us  a 
mystery — so  does  chemistry — so  does  anatomy  ; and  so  it  is 
with  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  To  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  of  these  professions,  there  may  be  nearer,  and 
more  circuitous  routes.  True  wisdom  directs  us  to  that 
which  conducts  most  expeditiously  to  the  end  in  view. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  TREASURER’S  ACCOUNT. 
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SPECIMENS  OF 


UNCORRECTED  ORIGINAL  COMPOSITIONS. 


— — 

In  estimating  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  pupils  have  been  under  a course  of 
instructional  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  there  are  two  vacations  yearly  of  one  month 
each.  In  the  single  sentences  following  some  of  the  compositions,  the  words 
printed  in-  Italics  were  given  to  the  pupils,  with  the  direction  to  write  a phrase  in 
which  such  words  should  be  used. 


The  two  following  French  and  English  compositions,  (the  latter  being  a transla- 
tion of  the  former,)  are  the  productions  of  Mr.  George  H.  Loring,  20  years  of  age, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  Asylum  II  years,  during  2 1-2  of  which  he  has 
been  employed  as  an  assistant  teacher. — His  attainments  in  the  French  language 
have  all  been  made,  within  nine  months,  by  receiving  3 or  4 lessons  a week  from 
Mr.  Clerc,  who  is  himself  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

SUR  LES  AVANTAGES  DE  LA  LIBERTE  CIVILE. 

On  se  contredit  sur  le  sens  du  mot  liberte  : quelques  uns  veulent  le  dire  en  une  raa- 
niere  ; d’autres  en  une  differente  inaniere.  il  n’est  pas  nccessaire  de  disserter  ici 
sur  la  signification  de  ce  terme;  il  suliit  a observer  qu’il  y atrois  especes  de  liberte  r 
la  naturelle,  la  civile  et  la  religieuse.  Maintenant  nous  allons  traiter  de  la  liberte 
civile.  Cette  liberty  se  rapporte  a une  communaute  politique  oil  l’on  peut  prendre 
part  en  matieres  d’  etat,  soit  qu’  il  s’agisse  de  suffrage  ou  d’office,  sans  en  etre  ex- 
clus  a cause  de  la  naissance  ou  dela  fortune,  pourvu  que  le  citoyen  s’y  trouve  propre 
par  ses  circonstances,  et  que  celui  qu’on  assigne  a tel  office,  ait  des  qualites  qui  l’y 
recommandent ; ou  1’  on  ne  doit  venger  les  coupables  sans  un  proces  judiciaire  ; ou 
l'on  ne  doit  les  condamner  sans  une  bonne  evidence,  et  sans  la  sanction  des  lois;  ou 
1 onne  doit  demanderrien  des  personnes  que  pour  le  support  du  gouvernment  general, 
ouce  quele  gouvernement  exige,  doit  etre  raisonnable,  et  se  proportionner  aux  cir- 
constances des  particuliers ; ou  1'  on  peut  jouir  de  tous  les  avantagesde  l’education,et 
les  communiquer  aux  autres  sans  etre  interdit  par  les  lois ; ou  1’  on  peut  se  servir  de 
la  presse  sans  etre  prescrit ; oul’on  peut  vivre  et  9’  occuperagre,  pourvu  que  celane 
nuise  pas  a la  societe.  On  ne  jouit  de  ces  avantages  de  la  liberte  civile  que  dans  les 
pays  ou  le  gouvernment  est  bien  regie,  et  ou  les  lois  sont  justes  et  equitables.  Par- 
tout  oh  cette  liberte  existe,  l’ordre  et  le  bonheur  regnent  parmi  le  peuple:  le  pays  et 
les  villes  prosperent : les  sciences  et  les  arts  florissent  dans  la  plus  grande  vigueur. 

Voyezle  inalheureux  etat  des  peuples  qui  sont  prives  de  la  liberte  civile;  qui  tra- 
vaillent  sous  la  tyrannie  des  despots  qui  ne  se  tiennent  responsables  a personne  pour 
leur  conduite;  qui  n’ont  d’  autres  lois  a exeeuter,  que  ce  que  leurs  passions  exigent; 
qui  tiennent  les  gens  communs  en  ignorance,  que  ceux-ci,  eclaires  ne  se  relevent,  et 
defendent  leurs  droits.  Nous  pouvons  dire  sans  nous  tromper  que  le  peuple  de  la  re- 
publique  des  EtatsUnis  possede  la  liberte  dans  sa  perfection;  et  qu’on  peut  y voir 
tous  les  heureux  effets  que  la  liberte  fait  naitre.  Le  gouvernement  est  fonde  sur  dea 
pnneipes  qui  conviennent  parfaitement  a l’etat  naturel  des  homines  qui  sont  mV 
vgaux;  et  qui  ne  sont  nes  ni  sujets  ni  maitres  des  autres,  C"est  pourquoi  ceux  qui 
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% ivent  sous  ce  gouvernement,  n’ont  pas  raison  de  s’en  plaindre.  Le  prospere  etatou 
les  Etats  Unis  vont  depuis  ils  nnt  procure  la  liberte  a un  grand  depens,  fait  voir  la 
benigne  influence  de  la  liberte  sur  le  peuple. 

ON  THE  BENEFITS  OF  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

The  sense  of  the  word  liberty  is  disputed : some  persons  define  it  in  one  manner; 
and  others  in  a different  one.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  here  a dissertation  on  the 
signification  of  that  term,  and  let  it  suffice  to  observe  that  there  are  three  species  of  li- 
berty; natural,  civil  and  religious.  Now  we  are  going  to  treat  of  civil  liberty.  This 
liberty  relates  to  a political  community  where  men  may  have  part  in  matters  of  state, 
either  in  case  of  election  or  of  being  elected  to  office,  without  being  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  birth  or  fortune,  provided  that  the  citizen  is  proper  for  it  by  his  circumstan- 
ces, and  that  the  person  who  is  elected  to  such  an  office,  has  qualities  which  recom- 
mend him  to  it;  where  the  criminal  should  not  be  punished  without  a judiciary  pro- 
cess; and  not  be  condemned  without  a good  evidence,  and  without  the  sanction  of 
laws;  where  nothing  should  be  required  from  persons  with  regard  to  their  property, 
but  for  the  support  of  the  general  government;  where  what  the  government  demands, 
should  be  reasonable,  and  be  proportionable  to  the  circumstances  of  individuals; 
where  people  may  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  education,  and  communicate  them  to 
others  without  being  prohibited  by  law;  where  the  press  may  be  used  without  any 
prescription;  where  men  may  live  and  do  as  they  please,  so  far  as  it  does  not  inter- 
line with  the  order  and  harmony  of  society.  These  advantages  of  civil  liberty  are 
enjoyed  only  in  countries  where  the  government  is  well  regulated  and  the  laws  just 
and  equitable.  Wherever  this  liberty  exists,  order  and  happiness  prevail  in  the  com- 
munity; the  country  and  cities  prosper;  the  sciences  and  arts  flourish  in  their  great- 
est vigour. 

W itness  the  wretched  state  of  the  people  who  are  deprived  of  civil  liberty,  and  who 
labour  under  the  tyranny  of  despots  who  have  no  person  to  give  account  to,  for  their 
conduct;  who  have  no  laws  to  execute,  but  what  their  passions  prompt ; and  who 
keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  lest  they,  being  enlightened,  should  rise  up  and  vindi- 
cate their  rights.  We  can  say  without  being  mistaken,  that  the  people  in  the  re- 
public of  the  United  States  possess  liberty  in  its  perfection,  and  that  all  the  happy 
effects  which  proceed  from  liberty,  may  be  observed  here.  The  government  is 
lounded  on  principles  which  agree  perfectly  with  the  natural  state  of  men  who  are 
born  equal,  and  who  are  born  neither  subjects  nor  masters  of  others.  Therefore 
those  who  live  under  this  government,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  it.  The  pros- 
perous state  in  which  the  United  States  have  been  since  liberty  was  purchased  at  an 
immense  expense,  proves  the  benign  influence  of  liberty  on  the  people. 


BY  A YOUNG  I.ADY  19  YEARS  OLD  ; UNDER  INSTRUCTION  5 YEARS. 

Ninus  was  a hero  of  Assyria,  and  Semiramis,  also  a very  courageous  warrior  of 
Babylon,  and  their  authentic  and  interesting  events  recorded  in  history.  It  is  stated 
that  Ninus,  rose  from  an  obscure  station  to  the  sovereignty  of  Nineveh,  was  a very 
powerful  and  brave  man.  After  he  completed  the  subjugation  of  Assyria,  he  en- 
larged the  city  very  rapidly,  which  was  valuable,  and  magnificent.  I think  that  all 
the  people  in  the  part  of  tire  country,  were  filled  with  ecstacy,  and  that  he  governed 
his  country  with  uncommon  wisdom,  and  prudence.  All  the  world  must  have  paid 
homage  to  Ninus,  for  he  became  a great  statesman,  and  patriot.  After  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Semiramis,  she  ascended  "the  throne  of  Babylon.  She  was  possessed  of 
amazing  wisdom,  and  also  discriminated  for  her  great  attachment  to  all  her  subjects, 
and  magnanimity,  and  disinterestedness.  She  was  a person  of  great  elegance  and 
beauty,  and  had  great  simplicity  in  her  manners,  however,  she  was  extremely  ambi- 
tious. She  governed  the  part  of  tire  country  with  great  energy,  and  the  city  increas- 
ed very  quickly.  She  was  not  less  illustrious  than  many  great  warriors  in  the  world. 
She  preserved  the  power  and  tranquility  of  the  city,  while  all  her  people  entered  into 
submission  to  all  her  laws.  L have  forgotten  the  exact  time,  that  she  came  to  the  ter- 
mination of  her  life.  They  manifested  to  her,  that  they  cherished  their  remembrance 
ol  her  for  her  goodness  and  generosity  to  them. 
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ON  THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 

S“£rw!rh,tafjm”o'«.neS®’  w“i“  “,,o»a,one,vE;'  Hem„le  them 
very  where  He  alone  can  protect  ns  from  a great  many  dangers  and  trials,  and 

not  to  delay  to  trust  in  H 

Obedience, 
encc. 

Love- 
Might  ha 
stantiuople. 

Beautifully 


iin  now. 


While  Christ  was  in  this  world,  God  was  well  pleased  with  his  obedi - 

I remember  that  Xenophon  was  an  instance  of  great  lore  to  his  country 
■iave  destroyed.  The  allied  powers  might  hare  destroyed  the  empire  of  Con- 

Mummies  were  beautifully  made  by  some  Egyptians. 


BYAYOUNG  LADY  14  YEARS  OLD;  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  4 YEARS. 
ACCOUNT  OF  MY  SICKNESS  AND  THE  MEASLES. 

One  Saturday  evening  I became  some  sick  with  the  dizzeness  and  also  my  eyes 
were  very  Sal  and  sore.  In  the  morning  early  my  measles  had  messed.  ou 

I immediately  beramesick ^0^fpupils  bv  signs,  but  a little.  I was  afraid  to 
ment  m conversation  with  the  I— low  p , „ r. , e p„K..,,r)rv  r became  sick 

IsisSipssigls 

wished  that  she  could  come  here,  to  take  care  of  me.  - t,.at  j \VOUld  die. 

* nofteil me'  But  MrAPi 

then  I was  extremely  glad  o - - , bv  slate  "because  I was  extremely 

parents  embraced  and  mssed  me,  al~C  > ? j fe)t  very  much  badly,  for  the 

SCL^hulTiw^ 

therefore  I should  be  very  thankful  to  Hun.  for  he  has  been  kind  to  me. 


Energetic.  I think  that  Columbus  was  energetic  to  discover  America. 

Miserable.  I went  with  my  fellow  pupils  to  see  the  poor  women,  - J 

■miserable  at  the  almshouse 
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BY  A LAD  15  YEARS  OLD;  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  4 YEARS. 


v4A  AC  COL  A 7 01  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY 


Formerly  the  American  colonies  belonged  to  England,  the  king  of  England  was 
ery  unjust  to  this  country,  and  he  imposed  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people  who  were 
obliged  to  pay  him  annual  tribute  and  he  continued  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  peo- 
ple but  the  persons  of  the  United  States  were  dissatisfied  with  the  lun^of  England 

fnt  i Uf  a TO?  n!,am‘e,r’  'emonstrfted  ^^nst  the  tyranny  of  the  king,  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  them,  they  had  resorted  to  the  sword.  *”  u 

rl  ne  wisest  men  in  Philadelphia  were  assembled  called  a Congress  This  con 
gross  declared  on  the  fourth  of  July  that  the  people  in  this  country  should  be  free 
and  independent  and  fight  the  English  with  great  bravery.  7 

Gen.  Washington  pnmmonrtnr  a • J 


* . o—  — "““gicai  uiavtiry. 

Gen.  \V  ashington,  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  army,  was  a bold  -ener 

i "if  ■«  «*  «-4.  £ “n.  -e”r 


people  very  much  and  assisted  them  against  the  tyranny  of ^he^Eng^sh'klng^^'The 
English  w ere  ambitious  and  had  the  desire  to  conquer  America,  and  Gen  Washing 

to  submh  S?he  kin"S  ThenFn  U,"ius‘ toutlle  ?olonies  a"d  he  did  not  wish 

to  suDmit  to  tne  Kin0.  1 lie  English  king  heard  that  the  Americans  declared  to  h« 

this  means  ho^ed  to  conJuerAmerica'1 

colonies  became  independent  in  this  country  6 several  times,  me 

The  American  soldiers  love  Gen.  Washington,  because  he  adopted  very  prudent 
measures  to  procure  their  independence.  We  should  be  very  grateful  to  Gen  Vash 
ington,  for  his  perseverance  m obtaining  our  independence.  * 

to  God  L ^ &tateS  are  m a V6ry  ProsP°lous  condition,  we  should  be  very  grateful 


MilhtZve  Ifuldfri;e.T  Si!1S!nd  bec,°mG  friends  of  Christ,  he  will  bless  us. 
they  fontbTedtap^;  ^ ^ * ** ^ “d- trees, 

and  they  became 

-J=23i«  JSss  sta*-*  b“  »-» — * 


BY  A LAD  16  YEARS  OLD;  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  4 YEARS. 
WILLIAM  TELL. 

niawSeSMato^Wriero',W"  * f™33  by  did  «ot  comply  with 

of  Albfrt,  Emperor  of  A P’,  V‘Cer°y  of  1 Switzerland  under  the  care 

gave  orders  "o  the  nan  if  ’ wh°S?  character  was  marked  by  cruelty,  and  who 

Albert  was  earnestly  urffd  hvtT  Tl’  a"d  als°-  f°  labour  as  hard  as  slaves, 

inhuman  that  he  havinlno  7 ?galnSt  th<?  oppressions  of  Gesler,  but  he  was  so 
increased  their  fiitinmfTufZT8*  a"  Up?n  tber^  dld  not : accept  their  petitions,  and 
sentence  him  to  throw  a!  t'7  ®'7  Tel1  s r\,U3id  influenced  Gesler  to 

and  unless  he  had  injured  him  h * ' an  aPpie.  hxed  upon  his  beloved  son, 

he  beheaded;  andZ^J^tlTe  iT’^u^  he  had  inJ“red  him-  he  musl 
was  standing  to  attend  what  bf  m accomphshed  the  uneasy  exploit,  while  Gesler 
b ^ncl  what  he  threw  an  arrow  at  him,  and  observing  another  arrow 
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on  the  side  of  his  breast,  he  made  an  inquiry  to  Wm.  Tell,  why  he  had  it?  he  replied, 
spirited  as  he  was,  it  was  for  Gesler’s  heart,  had  Ire  hurt  his  son,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  said  to  him,  he  took  him  as  a prisoner. 

One  day  Gesler  took  a sail  with  his  several  associates  and  Tell  in  the  boat  to  the 
town,  w’hich  name  I do  not  know ; and  there  occurred  a violent  storm,  and  the  des- 
, titution  of  steering  the  boat  they  had,  caused  them  to  be  in  danger  of  being  drowned, 
and  that  diabolic  aggressor  asked  Tell  to  know  how  to  direct  the  boat  to  the  town. 
He.  in  compliance  with  his  request,  guided  it,  but  previous  to  his  arrival  there,  he 
invented  that  when  its  stern  was  proceeding  near  the  rock,  and  immediately  he  jump- 
ed and  pushed  it  away  with  his  foot  and  pierced  him  to  death  in  the  boat  by  throw- 
ing an  arrow,  while  standing  on  the  rock,  since  Gesler  unjustly  and  injuriously  treat- 
ed him,  and  made  an  effectual  escape. 


Hope.  Joan  of  Arc,  the  maid  of  Orleans,  had  a hope  to  conquer  the  army,  and  at 
last  she  achieved  the  successful  victory  over  her  enemies,  which  rendered  her  name 
immortal. 

Obedient.  Notwithstanding  his  advice,  the  son  of  Henry  I,  of  England,  was  not 
obedient  to  him,  and  so  he  took  a voyage,  but  he  suddenly  found  that  his  ship  was 
wrecked,  and  he  was  unfortunately  drowned. 

Pray.  We  are  informed  that  the  Greeks  are  in  a state  of  the  utmost  distress  and 
misery,  and  accordingly  we  should  send  the  provision  to  the  relief  of  them,  besides 
we  should  prat;  to  God  to  preserve  them. 


BY  A LAD  16  YEARS  OLD;  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  3 1-2  YEARS. 
ABOUT  CODFISHES. 

A brig,  in  Groton,  often  goes  on  the  sea,  to  catch  many  cod-fishes.  A brig  Waits 
for  a few  days,  and  the  sailors  cast  many  things  in  it,  for  it  would  go  away,  they  put 
much  salt  in  several  barrels,  which  are  full  of  salt,  and  the  crew  in  a brig  left  the 
wharf,  and  it  sails  from  Groton  to  a far  sea,  where  it  anchors,  each  of  the  sailor  catch- 
es many  cod-fishes,  and  then  the  sailors  cut  the  back,  of  the  fishes  and  they  throw 
many  cod-fishes  in  the  hold,  in  which  the  sailors  put  salt  on  each  of  them  which 
pack  up  in  the  hold,  and  a brig  is  full  of  cod-fishes,  which  is  ready  to  sail  again  to 
Groton,  the  sailors  cast  them  out  into  the  grocery-house,  and  the  grocer  paid  the  cap- 
tain. The  people  come  to  the  grocery-house,  to  buy  some  cod-fishes,  they  carry 
them  home  which  they  cut  in  some  pieces,  and  put  them  into  the  water  in  a pot,  and 
put  it  on  a hook,  and  boils  them  for  a short  time,  and  they  wash  some  potatoes,  which 
they  put  in  a pot,  which  contains  some  cod-fishes,  and  potatoes  boiling,  and  after  a 
short  .time  they  take  it  off  on  the  hearth,  and  put  them  out  on  a plate,  they  peel  the 
skins  off  from  them,  they  put  a bowl  of  hot  gravy,  cod-fishes,  potatoes,  and  some 
food  on  a table,  which  are  ready,  they  call  their  families  to  come  to  sit,  and  eat  them 
for  their  dinner,  and  after  their  dinner,  and  in  the  morning  before  the  breakfast,  a 
servant-maid  puts  some  potatoes,  and  cod-fishes  in  a boiler,  in  which  she  chops  them 
with  a chopping-knife,  and  then  she  puts  them  in  a pot,  and  boiling  them  for  a little 
time,  she  puts  them  on  a plate  which  lies  on  the  table,  she  calls  the  family  to  eat 
them  for  their  breakfast. 


Obedient.  The  American  soldiers  were  obedient  to  the  commands  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington. 

Resolute.  Last  vacation,  Mr. was  resolute  to  go  to  Middletown,  to  work  to 

get  money. 

Formerly.  Columbus  formerly  first  discovered  America. 

Rapidly.  A small  sloop  sailed  rapidly,  and  as  it  went  aground  on  the  shore 
Treacherously.  Christ  was  treacherously  seizedby  the  Jews,  was  crucified. 
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BY  A YOUNG  MAN  18  YEARS  OLD;  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 

ASYLUM,  3 YEARS. 

He  lost  his  hearing  at  6 years  of  age,  and  had  made,  hut  very  little  progress  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  language  when  he  entered  the  Asylum. 

I wish  to  write  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Vermont  by  Gen.  Burgoyne  as  far  as 
mv  memory  will  admit  without  consulting  any  thing  on  the  subject. 

In  the  course  of  our  Revolution  with  England,  the  British  Government  determined 
to  penetrate  into  the  northern  part  of  the  U.  S.  by  a large  expedition  from  Canada. 
Accordingly  they  fitted  out  one:  it  consisted  of  a large  body  of  Canadians  and  several 
powerful  tribes  of  Indians,  whom  the  English  had  instigated  against  the  American 
Colonies  ; was  accompanied  by  a powerful  train  of  artillery,  and  headed  by  Gen. 
Burgoyne. 

This  expedition  proceeded  down  in  the  state  of  New-York,  laid  siege  to  a small 
fort,  whose  garrison  however,  finding  that  they  had  not  provisions  enough,  abandon- 
ed the  fort  and  tied.  They  retreated  by  a circuitous  march  into  Vermont,  but  were 
severely  pursued  by  Burgoyne,  who  destroyed  the  American  flotilla  at  Sceensborough 
on  Lake  Champlain:  from  thence  he  followed  to  Fort  Edwards,  which  the  Amer- 
icans abandoned  on  his  approach  and  where  he  halted  for  two  weeks.  During  the 
time  of  his  inaction  the  Americans  seized  the  opportunity  to  retard  his  future  pro- 
gress, by  felling  trees  in  the  road  and  demolishing  bridges  on  their  retreat.  Bur- 
goyne again  pursued  his  march  and  arrived  late  in  the  season  another  place  further 
down,  but  the  American  troops  were  withdrawn  to  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mo- 
hawk River.  While  there  he  despatched  Col.  Baum  to  seize  some  military  stores  at 
Bennington,  but  his  designs  were  suspected  by  the  vigilant  lovers  of  liberty,  and  a 
party  ot  Vermont  and  N.  II.  militia  under  Gen.  Stark  prepared  to  receive  him. 
Before  Baum  had  arrived  at  Bennington  he  learned  that  the  Americans  were  strongly 
entrenched  at  that  place,  and  halted,  and  despatched  a messenger  to  Gen.  Burgoyne 
for  a reinforcement.  But  before  this  reinforcement  could  arrive  the  Americans  had 
attacked  Baum  in  his  encampments,  and  nearly  defeated  him;  but  at  the  arrival  of 
the  reinforcement,  the  battle  was  renewed  and  both  parties  fought  with  the  most  ob- 
stinate bravery,  till  the  battle  resulted  in  the  victory  ol  the  Americans,  notwithstand- 
ing their  weapons  were  much  inferior,  and  the  survivors  of  the  British  expedition 
retreated  to  their  commander  in  chief,  having  lost  many  more  men  than  those  who 
fell  on  the  other  side. 

By  this  event  the  courage  of  the  Americans  was  greatly  revived  while  that  of 
Burgoyne  was  diminished,  and  he  never  after  this  event  gained  any  ascendency  over 
the  Americans  although  he  fought  some  other  battles  with  superior  numbers.  At 
length  Burgoyne  perceiving  that  he  and  his  exhausted  army,  for  want  of  provisions, 
were  inadequate  to  maintain  the  field  of  battle,  and  finding  that  there  was  no  chance 
left  for  a safe  retreat,  sought  for  a capitulation  from  the  American  commander,  who 
yielded,  and  the  British  army  of  the  North  laid  down  their  arms  and  finally  returned 
to  England. 


What  is  a spirit  ? s 

A spirit  is  an  immortal  being,  not  made  of  flesh,  or  any  other  substance  which  the 
greatest  among  mankind  can  describe,  and  is  also  invisible  to  their  eye,  but  it  is 
something  which  thinks,  knows,  feels  and  understands.  God  is  a spirit,  infinitely 
wise,  powerful  and  good.  And  to  every  human  being,  lie  has  given  a spirit  or  soul, 
and  it  is  what  renders  them  so  distinguished  and  great  compared  to  the  brutes,  which 
have  no  soul.  For  this  great  gift  the  Almighty  deserves  the  united  praises  of  all  his 
rational  creatures. 


Faith.  God,  wishingto  try  Abraham’s  faith,  ordered  him  to  sacrifice  his  only  be- 
loved son,  however  when  Abraham  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  slay  Isaac,  God  said 
it  is  enough,  slay  not  thy  son. 

Benevolence.  The  benevolence,  which  Gen.  La  Fayette  displayed  towards  this 
country  during  our  Revolutionary  W ar  with  England,  is  gratefully  remembered  by 
all  American  citizens. 

Disinterested.  Gen.  Washington  was  disinterested,  expended  much,  fought  long 
and  laboured  a great  deal  for  this  country,  and  for  his  liberal  conduct  he  has  received 
the  expressive  appellation  of,  ‘The  Father  of  his  Country.’ 
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Would  have  been  invented,  if  Dr.  Franklin  had  not  discovered  electricity,  and  in- 
vented the  use  of  the  lightning  rod,  I think  that  it  would  have  been  invented  by  no 
bodyelse  by  this  time. 

Notwithstanding.  Notwithstanding  Richard  I of  England  was  not  more  than  10 
years  of  age  his  boldness,  in  exposing  his  person  to  a great  mob,  overawed  it  into 
silence. 

Nevertheless.  Leonidas  foresaw  the  destruction  of  his  small  band,  nevertheless  he 
maintained  the  contest  with  the  immense  Persian  army  with  the  most  desperate 
valour,  even  till  he  and  his  brave  men  were  all  destroyed. 


BY  A YOUNG  MAN  19  YEARS  OLD;  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  3 YEARS. 
DESCRIPTION  OF  MAKING  CLOTH. 

Cloth  is  made  of  wool,  which  is  annually  or  yearly  shorn  from  sheep.  Sheep  are 
driven  to  mill  ponds  or  brooks  in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  where  the  water  is 
clear,  and  are  washed.  When  the  wool  is  entirely  dry,  they  are  shut  up  in  the  barn 
and  shorn,  all  the  wool  of  a sheep  is  called  a fleece. 

All  the  little  pieces  of  briars  and  burdocks  are  picked  out  of  the  wool,  and  it  is  then 
sent  to  factories  to  be  carded  into  rolls,  the  rolls  are  spun  into  yarn  and  the  yam  is 
formed  into  skains. 

The  yarn  is  then  woven  in  different  ways  called  cloth.  The  cloth  is  sent  to  the 
clothier’s  mill  to  be  dressed.  The  particulars  that  I have  of  dressing  cloth,  are  that 
it  is  fulled,  coloured,  carded,  shorn,  and  pressed. 

Fine  cloth  is  greatly  esteemed  and  is  sold  very  dear.  Were  you  to  sell  fine  cloth 
go  to  those  who  are  rich,  for  if  you  went  to  a poor  man,  it  would  cost  him  every  cent 
that  he  had  to  purchase  it. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  MAKING  COALS. 

People  in  large  towns  and  cities  burn  wood,  but  chiefly  coals.  Coals  are  used 
principally  by  Smiths,  without  coals  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  shape  iron  pro- 
perly. 

It  is  curious  to  see  husbandmen  build  coalpits,  first  they  cut  down  many  trees,  and 
cut  offlogs  about  a yard  and  a half  long,  then  set  them  up  in  a circle,  in  a standing 
posture  close  together,  smaller  at  the  top  than  the  bottom.  It  is  then  covered  with 
thick  turfs  on  the  outside,  a mall  is  used  to  beat  the  turfs  and  keep  them  close  to  the 
wood,  if  a little  hole  should  break  out  through  the  turfs,  the  fire  would  blaze  out  in 
streams,  and  would  increase  rapidly,  and  if  it  were  not  immediately  repaired  the  coal- 
pit would  be  burnt  to  ashes.  Sometimes  small  log  houses  or  sheds  are  built  near 
the  coalpit  for  the  men  to  sleep  in  and  keep  their  food  in,  while  they  attend  the  coal- 
pit. They  are  obliged  to  keep  a continual  light  during  the  night.  They  most  usual- 
ly keep  a gun  and  dog  with  them.  The  dog  seems  to  be  an  affectionate  companion 
to  persons,  who  attend  coalpits  in  the  woods  far  from  any  neighbouring  house,  and 
far  the  best  protector.  Coals  are  raked  out  from  the  coalpit  by  a rake  with  iron  teeth 
and  carried  to  the  blacksmiths. 


Energetic.  Semiramis,  a female  conqueror  was  distinguished  for  her  energetic  and 
great  wisdom,  she  was  informed  that  Babylon  had  revolted,  though  her  head  was  not 
half  combed,  she  refused  to  have  the  rest  adorned  before  tranquility  was  restored. 

Triumphant.  Julius  Caesar  extended  his  conquests  rapidly  with  triumphant  and 
success. 

Wonderfully.  The  beaver  wonderfully  builds  his  house  near  a brook,  with  mud 
and  keeps  it  very  neat  and  clean,  but  he  himself  has  an  offensive  smell  to  mankind. 

Treacherously.  The  Saxons  treacherously  took  possession  of  the  land,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Britons. 

Patient.  The  Camel  and  Ass  are  considered  to  be  very  patient  animals,  the  form- 
er lives  in  hot  countries  and  traverses  the  burning  sand,  the  latter  lives  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  is  useful  to  carry  burdens. 

5 


BY  A YOUNG  MAN  20  YEARS  OLD;  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  21-2 

YEARS. 

ABOUT  FARMING. 


There  are  but  three  seasons  in  a year  for  agriculture,  the  first  in  which  a farmer 
plows  his  ground,  which  he  plants  or  sows  with  seeds  of  some  productions  of  the  earth, 
such  as  he  thinks  proper;  but  he  is  obliged  to  keep  his  fields  inclosed  by  strong 
fences  or  walls,  lest  some  event  may  occur,  that  will  deprive  him  of  prosperity,  in  the 
season  of  ingathering.  When  their  tender  blades  first  start  from  the  ground,  he 
keeps  a watchful  eye  upon  them  and  cherishes  them  well,  by  this  means  causes  the 
bounty  of  his  harvest  to  increase.  In  the  latter  season  of  agriculture,  farmers  who 
have  laboured  diligently  and  with  industry  during  the  summer,  in  hay-making,  look 
upon  their  shining  fields,  which  are  filled  with  ripe  ears  of  com  and  grain,  with  grati- 
tude to  the  Almighty  for  his  benevolence  in  their  welfare,  and  gather  the  crops  to  be 
stored,  that  their  families  may  be  supplied  with  food.  He  generally  thrashes  out  his 
grain  in  the  winter,  forthe  purpose  of  being  ground  to  make  bread.  Bread  is  made  of 
grain  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  spring  or  autumn  a farmer  plows  the  ground 
with  a team,  and  sows  it  with  rye  or  some  other  kind  of  grain,  then  draws  a harrow 
over  the  field  to  cover  the  seed  with  earth,  and  then  a large  branch  of  a tree  to  smooth 
the  surface.  When  the  time  of  harvesting  is  come,  he  sets  in  with  a sickle,  and  cuts 
down  the  ripe  grain,  which  he  lays  in  small  piles,  then  binds  them  in  sheaves  ; when 
it  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  put  on  a cart  and  carried  to  the  barn,  where  it  is  kept  till  the 
sheaves  are  taken  and  laid  on  the  floor,  and  the  grain  beaten  from  the  ears,  by  the  help 
of  a flail,  and  afterwards  cleaned  from  the  chaff,  with  a fan  or  winnowing-mill,  when 
it  is  put  into  bags  and  carried  to  mill,  and  ground  to  meal ; the  bran  is  separated  from 
the  flour,  by  a bolt,  and  then  again  put  into  bags  to  be  carried  home.  The  flour  is  taken 
and  mixed  with  yeast,  then  kneeded  with  the  hands,  it  is  then  called  dough ; when  it 
is  leavened  and  made  into  loaves;  the  loaves  are  taken  on  a wooden  shovel  and  put 
into  a hot  oven,  where  it  remains  for  a short  time  till  it  is  baked,  then  taken  out  to  eat ; 
it  is  then  called  bread. 


Hoping.  Many  people  suffered  martyrdom,  on  account  of  their  refusing  to  obey 
the  wicked  laws,  and  died  hoping  to  live  happy  in  the  future  world. 

Lore.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  love  God  above  all  things. 

Benevolence.  God  should  be  praised,  for  his  benevolence  to  all  creatures. 

Species.  There  are  too  species  of  animals  that  resemble  man,  the  Monkey  and  the 
Ouran-outang. 

Articles.  The  Europeans  visit  the  Northern  part  of  North-America,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  various  articles  io  the  Indians,  in  order  to  procure  skins  and  furs. 

Magnanimously.  Many  heroes  of  antiquity  bore  the  sufferings  and  hardships  in 
war,  magnanimously,  to  establish  the  foundation  of  their  Empires  on  a solid  basis. 


BY  A YOUNG  LADY  21  YEARS  OLD;  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  2 
YEARS  AND  II  MONTHS. 

A STORY. 

Seeing  my  little  brother  was  a good  child,  he  seemed  to  be  cheerful,  and  took  good 
exercise,  he  was  enjoying  good  health.  The  child  had  followed  me,  and  was  much 
rejoiced  at  playing  with  me.  I loved  my  child  very  much,  he  said  to  me  that  I was 
going  away  from  home.  He  cried  because  he  wanted  to  see  me,  the  person  told 
him  that  I would  come  home,  I hoped  the  child  would  be  glad  to  appear.  He  wish- 
ed me  to  go  with  him,  and  walked  around  the  garden  which  was  very  pleasant.  I 
picked  some  flowers  and  gave  them  to  him  with  much  delight.  We  were  returning 
trom  the  gardens,  lie  showed  the  flowers  which  were  delightful  and  he  was  very 
happy  to  play  in  the  rooms.  I hoped  the  little  boy  would  be  continually  well  but  I 
was  disappointed.  The  mother  took  care  of  her  son  who  was  sick.  What  was  the 
matter?  she  thought  that  her  child  would  die.  I surprised  that  I feared  to  see  him, 
and  vvas  very  sorry.  He  died  who  was  three  years  of  age.  We  were  much  grieved 
lor  him.  The  women  made  some  clothes  and  they  put  them  on  his  body,  and 
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brought  the  corpse  of  the  child  on  that  table.  The  father  said  that  a man  made  a 
coffin,  and  carried  it  home,  they  put  a child  into  the  coffin,  they  set  it  on  the  table. 
My  mother  told  the  ladies  to  sew  black  clothes.  His  parents  and  family  wore  their 
black  clothes  and  lamented  for  him.  She  was  sorry  for  the  loss  of  her  child.  He 
trusted  in  heaven. 


BY  A LAD  16  YEARS  OLD;  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  2 YEARS  AND 

11  MONTHS. 

THE  PROCESS,  OF  MAKING  CLOTH  FROM  WOOL. 

A farmer  and  his  sons  make  a fold  near  the  river  in  the  spring.  They  come  into 
a pasture,  and  drive  the  sheep  out  of  it  into  the  fold.  They  catch  the  sheep;  they 
carry  them  to  the  river,  and  wash  their  wool.  They  are'  finished  to  clean  them'; 
they  drive  theni  out  ofthe  fold,  and  the  sheep  come  to  the  pasture.  The  wool  of  the 
sheep  becomes  dry  in  a few  days.  The  farmer  and  his  sons  come  to  the  pasture  and 
drive  the  sheep  into  a bam.  They  catch  the  sheep,  and  put  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
barn.  They  shear  the  sheep,  and  put  the  fleeces  of  their  wool  on  a hay  mow  ofthe 
barn.  The  farmer  drives  his  sheep  into  the  pasture.  A woman  and  her  daughters 
come  to  the  barn  ; they  take  the  fleeces  of  wool,  they  bring  them  to  the  housed  and 
put  them  on  the  floor.  They  pick  the  wool  a few  days,  when  they  are  finished  to 
pick  the  wool.  The  woman  greases  the  wool:  she  puts  it  in  a few  bundles,  and  ties 
them.  The  farmer  carries  the  bundles  in  the  waggon  to  the  carding  machine ; he  takes 
them  and  puts  them  on  the  floor.  He  returns  home.  A man  cards  the  wool ; he  puts  it 
again  into  the  bundles.  The  farmer  comes  to  the  carding  machine ; he  puts  the  bun- 
dles into  his  waggon,  and  carries  them  home.  He  takes  them  out  ofthe  waggon,  and 
puts  them  on  the  floor  ofthe  house.  The  girls  spin  the  wool ; they  wind  threads  on  a 
reel  from  the  spindle,  and  take  the  skeins  from  a reel.  They  double  them  and  hang 
them  on  the  pegs.  They  take  the  skeins  from  the  pegs;  they  put  them  into  the 
tubs,  and  wash  them.  The  girls  bring  the  skeins  to  a fence,  and  put  them  on  it. 
When  the  skeins  become  dry ; they  bring  them  to  the  house.  A woman  weaves  the 
skeins ; she  is  finished  to  make  them,  and  rolls  the  cloth.  A farmer  carries  the 
cloth  in  a waggon  to  a house,  and  puts  it  on  the  table.  A man  puts  the  cloth  into  the 
fulling  mill,  and  fulls  it.  The  cloth  becomes  white ; he  takes  it  out  of  the  fulling 
mill.  He  dyes  the  cloth;  he  carries  it,  and  puts  it  on  the  tenter  hooks.  The  man 
takes  the  cloth  from  the  tenter  hooks,  and  carries  it  to  the  house.  He  shears  the 
cloth;  he  sets  the  parchments  on  it,  and  puts  it  in  the  press.  When  the  cloth  be- 
comes dressed;  lie  rolls  it,  and  puts  it  on  the  table.  The  farmer  comes  to  the  house ; 
he  takes  the  clotn,  and  carries  it  heme  in  a waggon.  A woman  makes  pantaloons, 
coats,  and  vests ; a man  wears  them. 

The  clothes  are  made  of  wool. 


BY  A YOUNG  MAN  18  YEARS  OLD:  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  2 YE4RS 

AND  11  MONTHS. 

KILLING  A PORCUPINE. 

A few  years  ago  in  the  morning  my  uncle  went  into  a field  for  he  mowed  the 
grass  in  simmer,  but  he  discovered  a porcupine,  which  came  from  the  woods.  He 
was  surprised  at  tins  animal,  he  then  sent  my  brother  to  go  immediately  home,  to 
take  two  guns,  he  carried  them  to  his  uncle  but  the  porcupine  had  climbed  up  a 
bulky  and  high  tree.  When  my  uncle  fired  a gun  at  the  porcupine,  which  set  on 
the  branches  ofthe  tree.  The  porcupine  fell  down  and  instantly  died.  Then  my 
uncle  immediately  came  to  see  lum  with  my  brother.  We  examined  the  dead  por- 
cupine with  the  horrid  quills.  He  despatched  my  brother  to  go  and  to  take  the  board 
and  to  return  from  the  yard.  My  uncle  put  the  dead  porcupine  upon  it,  he  carried 
me  board  with  my  brother.  My  uncle  put  the  board  upon  the  yard  near  the  house. 
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He  called  his  family  to  see  him  with  the  formidable  weapon  is  the  long  qoills  of  the 
porcupine.  The  boys  reported  the  neighbours  to  come  and  to  see  the  dead  porcu- 
pine. I think  that  a porcupine  has  the  courage  to  attack  the  people  or  the  beasts. 
The  after  noon  my  uncle  sent  my  brother  to  dig  in  the  grave.  He  put  the  dead  por- 
cupine into  it.  He  heaped  it.  The  males  were  conversing  with  each  other  for  a 
story  of  a porcupine  in  the  evening.  I 


BY  A YOUNG  LADY  17  YEARS  OLD ; UNDER  INSTRUCTION  2 1-2 

YEARS. 

ABOUT  MY  FATHER. 

My  father  was  a grocer  and  lastmaker  and  shoemaker.  He  had  two  houses  and 
a stable  and  land.  He  also  had  a horse  and  cow.  He  always  took  care  of  them. 
He  fed  them  with  oats  and  hay.  My  father  could  not  cultivate  his  land,  because  he 
was  very  busy.  He  wished  a servant  to  help  him.  He  asked  him  if  he  would  cul- 
tivate his  farm.  The  servant  told  him  that  he  would  like  to  work  it,  I think  that  my 
father  was  glad.  The  servant  divided  the  farm,  and  laboured  it.  By  and  by  the 
grass  grew  and  it  produced  vegetables.  When  my  mother  called  me,  I obeyed  her. 
She  took  a basket  and  we  went  to  the  garden.  We  gathered  some  vegetables  and 
put  them  in  a basket.  Then  we  returned  home.  She  made  them  perfectly  good. 
Her  family  ate  them. 

My  father  watched  over  the  liquor  and  raisins,  sugar,  crackers,  gingerbreads,  to- 
bacco, pipes  and  books  &c.  The  persons  often  bought  them.  The  baker  rode  in 
waggon  full  of  crackers  and  gingerbreads  &c.  Lie  sold  them  to  my  father  who 
bought  them.  He  put  them  on  his  table.  I often  begged  my  father  to  give  a mor- 
sel of  gingerbread  to  me.  I ate  it.  I confess  that  formerly  I was  a girl,  I pilfered 
gingerbread  and  crackers  and  some  things  from  my  fathers  room.  I am  very  sorry 
tor  it.  Formerly  my  father  was  a captain.  He  commanded  the  soldiers  who  were 
obedient.  They  marched,  I often  pleased  to  see  the  parade.  His  servant  helped 
him  to  carry  a table.  He  likewise  carried  the  bottles  and  decanters  full  of  liquors 
and  sugardish  and  water.  He  put  them  on  the  table.  The  soldiers  drank  them. 
When  I saw  some  men,  they  were  drunken.  The  boys  often  mocked  the  drunkard 
who  was  angry.  Again  They  took  little  stones  and  threw  at  him.  Some  years 
since  my  father  abdicated  his  captainship.  He  usually  took  care  of  the  arsenal.  Lie 
sat  on  the  bench  in  his  room.  He  made  lasts.  He  was  very  industrious.  A man 
assisted  him  to  make  them.  He  ordered  many  pair  of  lasts.  He  sold  them  to  the 
gentlemen  who  bought  them.  When  my  father  had  a expectoration,  he  was  much 
troubled.  He  had  a pleurisy  and  was  meager.  Some  months  since  he  was  very  un- 
well. He  said  to  my  mother  that  he  wished  to  see  his  shop.  She  aided  him  to  walk 
to  it.  In  the  evening  he  returned  home.  He  ate  victuals.  Then  he  went  into  the 
parlour.  My  father  sat  on  an  elbow-chair  before  the  fire.  I and  my  mother  also  sat 
down  before  the  hearth.  I knitted  my  stocking.  When  his  sickness  was  worse,  he' 
told  her  that  he  wanted  to  drink  wine.  She  poured  a glass  of  it.  She  gave  it  to  him. 
He  drank  it.  When  I saw  his  fit.  I feared  and  ran  up  stairs  into  my  chamber.  I 
toldmy  sisterS.  and  her  friend  who  visited  her,  tliathe  would  die.  They  immediate- 
ly came  down  stairs  and  went  out.  I saw  my  father  was  pale.  I was  very  sorry. 
She  called  a physician  who  came  to  the  house.  The  friend  also  called  a minister  who 
came  in.  The  physician  touched  my  father’s  breast.  He  told  the  family  that  he  was 
lifeless.  They  lamented  his  death.  The  men  took  him  to  undress  him.  They 
dressed  him  in  his  white  robe.  They  laid  him  on  a bed.  To  morrow  my  sister  S. 
and  her  friend  washed  the  clothes.  Then  They  rubbed  the  floors.  The  Ladies  made 
pies  and  cakes.  My  Aunt  and  Lady  sewed  the  family’s  black  clothes.  The  next 
day  some  men  brought  a coffin  to  the  house.  They  set  up  my  father’s  corpse  in  the 
coffin.  The  family  prepared  their  clothes.  In  the  afternoon  my  relations  came  to  the 
house.  When  a minister  arrived  at  the  house,  he  preached  to  them.  They  attended 
to  him  who  spoke.  At  length  he  departed  thence.  They  went  into  the  parlour. 

I hey  looked  at  my  father’s  face,  and  remembered  it.  My  family  were  grieved  at  his 
death.  It  rained  and  was  muddy  and  wet.  They  followed  in  the  chaises  the  funeral. 
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to  the  burying-ground.  Some  men  buried  my  father’s  body.  The  relations  returned 
to  the  house.  My  mother  invited  them  to  eat  pies  and  cakes  and  tea  &c.  Then  thev 
went  out.  Her  family  were  sober,  because  they  had  not  their  father. 


BY  A YOUNG  LADY  18  YEARS  OLD;  UNDER  INSTRUCTION  2 1-2 

YEARS. 


Hartford,  April  10th,  1828. 

My  affectionate  Sister  S. 

I have  received  a kind  letter  from  you  last  Monday  April  7th  1828,  by  .Mr.  Clerc 
who  went  to  the  Post-Office  in  Hartford.  In  the  afternoon  he  took  the  letter  and  gave 
it  to  me.  We  were  very  glad  to  read  it.  He  explained  about  it  I understood  it  by  his 
signs.  I was  much  pleased  with  it.  You  said  to  us  that  my  family  and  relations  are 
all  very  well  at  present,  so  are  we,  but  one  Mr.  J.  D.  has  broken  his  bone  during  two 
months,  and  laid  down  to  confine  to  his  bed.  I heared  that  one  of  Miss  L.  H.  died 
since,  and  but  a few  the  people  also  were  dead.  I lament,  because  I do  not  see  them. 
The  number  of  the  persons  are  now  reforming  with  a great  happiness.  I am  much 
delighted  to  hear  that  they  are  many  friends  w ith  pleasure.  The  will  of  God  appoints 
all  the  world  who  shall  likewise  die  sooner  or  later.  They  should  not  murmur  against 
him,  and  should  be  a very  great  subjection.  If  they  behave  well,  they  shall  go  into 
Heaven,  but  if  they  are  wicked  go  to  hell.  I wish  to  love  those  who  must  before  con- 
tinue to  pray  to  God  to  bless  them.  God  always  preserves  all  who  are  enjoying  health 
and  safety.  They  should  be  very  thankful  to  God.  1 know  that  the  Almighty  is  immu- 
table more  than  all  the  mankind.  You  notified  us  that  a great  many  people  are  com- 
plaining wfith  colds.  It  is  too  unpleasant  and  muddy.  I inform  you  that  Mr.  J.A. 
came  and  visited  us  to  the  American  Institution  last  January,  but  when  I did  not 
know  him  somewhere  in  Weymouth.  Mr.  C.  told  us  that  he  is  in  Bridgewater,  but 
nor  did  we  acquaint  him  and  we  liked  to  see  him.  He  departed  from  the  Asylum. 
You  told  us  you  did  not  know  whether  my  brother  W.  will  come  to  the  Institution  next 
May  or  stay  at  home.  I am  disappointed,  and  am  regreting  because  he  is  ignorant, 
and  desire  to  teach  him.  He  does  not  meet  us  a great  while  now.  I wish  to  know 
what  do  my  brothers  W.  and  I.  do  ? I desire  to  see  them.  They  remember  us,  and  I 
am  contenting  with  them.  I heard  that  my  grandmother  is  capable  to  walk  to  the 
church  in  Weymouth.  She  frequently  visit  my  family’s  house.  Indeed  we  were 
much  astonished  with  pleasure.  She  still  is  in  good  health.  Mv  brother  A.  is  a! 
home  and  did  not  write  to  us  for  a long  time.  I desire  to  read  it  and  want  to  see  bin 
very  much.  I am  much  delighted  with  all  the  pupils  who  are  busy  to  learn  the  books 
and  other  things  every  day.  They  converse  with  each  other  and  enjoy  very  well.  I 
like  to  live  in  the  American  Asylum  in  Hartford.  I am  instructed  by  Mr.  C.  and 
he  always  comes  to  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  I give  my  love  to  mv 
sister  and  brothers,  and  am, 

- Your  affectionate  sister, 


BY  A YOUND  LADY  17  YEARS  OLD ; UNDER  INSTRUCTION  2 1-2 

YEARS. 


Hartford,  April  lGth,  1828". 

My  dear  friend 

I take  my  pen  to  write  to  you,  to  inform  you  that  I am  still  enjoying  good  health, 
and  hope  you  have  also  the  same  blessings.  But  I am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you, 
I have  not  heard  for  a great  while  ago.  I wish  much  to  go  and  see  you  and  my  fami- 
ly; for  I have  not  seen  you  and  them  two  and  an  half  years  ago,  although  I am  much 
contented  in  the  Institution,  to  learn  the  history  of  the  Almighty  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
and  other  things.  I am  instructed  by  Mr.  C. who  is  deaf anddumb  andisfrom  France. 
I suppose  that  you  want  to  know  what  my  ideas  were  before  I came  here.  I will  be 
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pleased  to  say  to  you  that  1 did  not  understand  there  was  one  God  who  was  in  heaven, 
but  1 thought  that  God  was  in  the  sun;  for  I could  not  see  it  which  is  very  brilliant. 
I was  much  mistaken  in  ray  thoughts.  I now  admired  at  hearing  the  ministers  who 
teach  me  by  his  signs  every  Sunday,  concerning  God.  He  has  made  all  things 
which  those  held  very  beautiful  prospects.  I often  walk  out  with  the  deaf  and  dumb 
girls,  saying  O!  the  Providence  of  God  is  very  good  and  benevolent  towards  us  con- 
stantly! We  should  fear  and  obey  him.  We  understand  that  he  has  brought  us  to  the 
Institution,  to  learn  those  things.  I lament  to  notify  you  that  two  deaf  and  dumb  girls 
have  been  dead  suddenly.  1 shall  never  see  them  again,  but  the  Almighty  has  de- 
manded them  to  the  grave.  We  shall  also  die,  before  we  ought  to  be  ready  for  death. 
We  hope  that  they  are  in  a greater  iiappiness  in  the  better  world  than  this  earth,  also 
that  they  could  see  God  and  Jesus  Christ  and  the  hosts  of  the  Lord.  I have  received 
a letter  from  my  sister.  I am  in  great  pleasure  with  it  but  she  said  that  aunt  is  dead, 
I am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  that  my  brother  has  gene  to  the  Pacific  ocean  for  whaling. 
I hope  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  preserve  him  in  a ship  which  sails  away.  Indeed 
I do  not  know  whether  I shall  go  home  or  not  stay  next  vacation  the  thirty  of  April. 
It  is  short.  The  Directors  of  Ohio  have  agreed  to  send  Mr.  H.  to  learn  signs.  He 
accordingly  came  to  Hartford  already.  He  will  learn  the  Deaf  and  Dumb’s  signs  ; 
tor  he  would  go  and  instruct  many  poor  deaf  and  dumb  persons  who  abide  in  Ohio. 
S am  very  uneasy  to  hear  from  my  father  and  mother,  grandmother  and  my  acquaint- 
ances. I know  that  some  of  them  neglect  to  write  to  me.  I fear  that  they  have  for- 
gotten me.  My  sister  is  well  and  much  contented  with  me  in  living  in  tire  Institution. 
She  sends  her  love  to  her  family  and  friends.  I give  my  love  to  you  and  present  my 
respects  to  my  Parents.  I pray  God  will  bestow  his  blessings  towards  you  and  them 
all.  I hope  that  this  letter  will  reach  to  you  and  beg  you  to  write  a long  letter  to  me 
as  soon  as  you  receive  this  and  am, 

Your  respectful  friend. 


BY  A YOUNG  LADY  25  YEARS  OF  AGE;  UNDER  INSTRUCTION 

2.1-2  YEARS. 

JB OUT  THE  INDIANS  IN  CHILMARK. 

Formerly  some  gentlemen  discovered  the  island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard.  They  had 
seen  many  Indians  who  lived  in  the  island.  They  did  not  learn  any  book.  They  did 
not  know  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Some  gentlemen  were  sorry  that  the  Indians 
had  no  books  and  they  did  not  know  the  son  of  God.  Some  gentlemen  resolved  to  go 
into  the  island  for  teaching  ail  the  people  in  Martha’s  Vineyard.  Some  gentlemen 
left  their  relations,  because  they  wished  to  instruct  among  all  the  indians.  Then  they 
together  arrived  at  Martha’s  Vineyard.  They  built  some  new  schools.  They  called 
some  children  who  came  there.  The  children  were  instructed  by  the  instructors. 
They  began  to  learn  things.  They  could  read  and  understand  any  thing  and  were 
pleased  very  much,  but  the  white  generation  were  increased  in  Martha’s  Vineyard. 
They  determined  to  get  some  land.  The  gentlemen  did  not  abuse  some  of  the  indi- 
ans, but  they  would  let  them  live  in  the  west  of  Chilmark.  Some  preachers  were 
willing  to  preach  the  meeting  in  the  church.  My  parents  live  in  Chilmark  near  the 
indians.  We  often  talked  with  each  other.  We  did  not  fear  the  indians  who  lived 
near  Chilmark. 


BY  A YOUNG  LADY  21  YEARS  OF  AGE;  UNDER  INSTRUCTION 

2 1-2  YEARS. 

STORY  OF  A BLACK  MAN. 

A black  man  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  lived  in  the  west  of  Chilmark.  His  wife  and 
daughter  had  gone  with  him  in  a boat  to  New  Bedford,  while  some  black  men  sailed 
in  another  boat  to  it.  They  stayed  a few  days  in  N.  B.  Then  they  wished  to  return 
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home.  He  went  with  his  daughter  and  some  black  men  in  a boat,  but  his  wife  would 
not  go  with  him.  She  left  them.  She  wished  to  go  with  others  in  a boat.  She 
came  from  New  Bedford  to  Chilmark,  and  she  arrived  at  home  in  the  afternoon. 
But  her  husband  and  daughter  did  not  arrive  at  the  shore  in  the  morning.  She 
thought  that  her  husband  and  daughter  were  drowned,  and  she  was  afraid,  and  she 
went  with  some  men  in  a boat  to  the  shore,  she  asked  if  some  men  saw  her  husband 
and  daughter.  They  told  her  they  were  drowned  the  evening  ago,  except  one  boy  who 
held  the  boat  to  save  himself,  and  she  was  afflicted  because  her  husband  and  daughter 
were  drowned  in  the  sea.  She  went  home,  afterward  the  sailors  found  three  bodies 
who  were  floating  on  the  sea.  They  took  them  on  the  sloop.  And  they  told  that 
three  dead  men  were  brought  from  the  sea  to  the  shore.  Many  people  came  to  see 
them,  her  friends  carried  them  and  the  bodies  were  laid  in  the  coffins,  and  they  were 
put  in  the  graves. 


BY  A YOUNG  MAN  21  YEARS  OF  AGE;  UNDER  INSTRUCTION 

2 1-2  YEARS. 

ABOUT  A VOYAGE  TO  MAINE. 

A few  years  ago,  I calculated  to  go  to  Maine  to  see  my  cousin,  then  I asked  my 
father  would  let  me  go  there,  for  I wanted  to  enter  the  ship  to  Maine  to  see  her,  but  he 
would  not  let  me  go  there.  Therefore  I stayed  in  a house,  and  my  brother  came  home 
to  see  me,  and  I was  glad  to  see  him.  I told  him  we  were  going  to  Maine,  and  he 
would  go  with  me,  but  a captain’s  ship  came  to  the  wharf  of  the  city,  then  he  ordered 
them  to  haul  it  on  the  shore,  for  he  sold  his  boards  in  it.  A captain  said  to  us  he  would 
return  his  ship,  and  we  asked  him  let  us  enter  it  to  Maine,  and  he  let  us,  and  put  us  in 
the  ship  to  the  sea,  but  there  was  wind,  and  lightning  in  the  night.  I thought  that  the 
ship  would  upset  in  the  water,  but  the  captain  kept  his  ship  to  sea,  and  he  ordered  them 
to  haul  it.  Then  he  could  guide  it  to  the  wharf,  but  the  wind  came  from  the  north, 
and  he  ordered  them  to  haul  a rope  put  it  on  the  deck  and  they  put  an  anchor  into  the 
water,  because  the  ship  would  not  sail.  Then  we  wished  to  see  the  woods  on  the 
mountain,  and  he  ordered  them  to  take  a boat,  and  they  took  us  to  the  shore. 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing;  the 
continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals;  fuel,  candles, 
stationary  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school  room,  for  which,  including 
tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  pupil  will  be  received  for  a less  term  than  two  years,  and  no  deduction 
from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacations  or  absence,  except  in  case 

of  sickness. 


IV  . Payments  are  always  to  be  made  one  quarter  in  advance,  for  such  pupils  as 
reside  within  this  State,  and  six  months  in  advance  for  such  as  come  from  other 
States ; for  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pupil  for 
two  years,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  dismission  by  the  Directors,  a satisfactory 
bond  will  be  required. 


V . Each  person,  applying  for  admission,  must  not  be  under  ten  or  over  thirty  years 
of  age  ; of  good  natural  intellect;  capable  of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a pen 
legibly  and  correctly;  free  from  any  immoralities  of  conduct,  and  from  any  contagious 
disease.  A satisfactory  certificate  of  such  qualifications  will  be  required. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  DIRECTORS, 


MASON  F.  COGSWELL, 
JAMES  H.  WELLS, 


Committee. 


Vacations  begin  on  the  last  Wednesdays  in  April  and  September,  and  continue, 
each,  four  weeks.  The  time  of  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  close  of  the  spring  vaca- 
tion. Punctuality,  in  this  respect,  is  very  important;  as  it  cannot  be  expected,  that 
the  progress  of  a whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  account  of  a pupil  who  joins  it 
after  its  formation.  Such  a pupil  must  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  have  them 
taught  how  to  write  a fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the  Asylum.  This 
can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and  more  rapid  improve- 
ment. 


